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WANTED. 


HE world wants men—light-hearted, manly men— 
Men who shall join its chorus, and prolong 
The psalm of labor and the song of love. 


The times want scholars—scholars who shall shape 
The doubtful destinies of dubious years, 

And land the ark that bears our country’s good 
Safe on some peaceful Ararat at last. 


The age wants heroes—heroes who shall dare 
To struggle in the solid ranks of truth ; 

To clutch the monster error by the throat ; 
To bear opinion to a loftier seat ; 

To blot the era of oppression out, 

And lead a universal freedom in. 


And heaven wants souls—fresh and capacious souls, 
To taste its raptures, and expand like flowers 
Beneath the glory of its central sun. 

It wants fresh souls—not lean and shriveled ones ; 
It wants fresh souls, my brothers—give it thine ! 


If thou, indeed, wilt act as man should act ; 
If thou, indeed, wilt be what scholars should ; 


If thou wilt be a hero, and wilt strive 

To help thy fellow and exalt thyself, 

Thy feet at last shall stand on jasper floors, 

Thy heart at last shall seem a thousand hearts, 
Each single heart with myriad raptures filled— 
While thou shalt sit with princes and with kings, 
Rich in the jewel of a ransomed soul ! 


—ANsoN G. CHESTER. 
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HE art of being understood is an exceedingly 
important one for the teacher. The repetition 

of words without knowing their meaning, is 
immoral in its tendency. ‘‘ Reciting” has been the 
curse of a hundred generations of teachers. The 
doctrine that a child should commit sentences to 
memory in the hope that some time in the future 
the meaning of the words learned will be appre- 
hended is extremely hurtful. Somebody has para- 
phrased General Dix’s famous order, ‘‘If any man 
pulls down the American flag, shoot him on the 


spot,” as follows: ‘‘If anybody removes the United | + 


States colors from the pole, enter complaint against 
him at the earliest convenience, and have him com- 
mitted for trial at the next term of the supreme 
court of the county.” The expression of Christ, 
**Are not two sparrows sold fora farthing? and 
one of them shall not fall to the ground without 
your Father,” is inexpressibly forceful, but it has 
been changed as ‘follows: ‘* The feathered tribes are 
considered of small importance, and yet they share 
the protection of Providence.” Look at the differ 
ence! Here is a story we read the other day, 
illustrating this point. Two famous English law- 
yers were Erskine and Balfour. Balfour's style was 
gorgeously verbose: Erskine's was crisp and vigor- 
ous. Coming into court one day, Erskine noticed 
that Balfour’s ankle was bandaged. ‘“ Why, what 
is the matter ?” asked Erskine. Instead of reply- 
ing, ‘I fell from a gate,’ Balfour answered in his 
usual roundabout manner, ‘I was taking a roman- 
tic ramble in my brother’s garden,” he said, ‘‘and 
on coming to a gate I discovered tiat I had to 
climb over it, by which [ came in contact with the 
first bar, and grazed the epidermis of my leg, which 
has caused a slight extravasation of the blood.” 
‘*You may thank your lucky stars,” replied 
Erskine, “‘ that your brother's gate was not as lofty 
as your style, for you certainly would have broken 
your neck.” 

A teacher recently asked a youngster of twelve, 
‘*Do you comprehend the import of the Declaration 
of Independence?” ‘‘ Yes, sir,” he answered. ‘“Well 
sir, what is it?” ‘‘I don’t know,” the.boy blub- 
bered. A young teacher asked a messenger boy in 
this city, ‘‘ Please enlighten me as to the most 
expeditious route to take to reach the City Hall ?” 
What? the messenger drawled out. The question 
was repeated. ‘I don’t catch on,” the boy 
snapped out, Then the young miss talking Saxon- 
English said, ‘‘I want to get to the City Hall.” 
‘*Then why didn't yer say so fust. Git on that car 
and go thar;” and she got ont hat car and went there. 





(B4zY or foolish are the majority of our law- 

makers when they draw up bills relating to 
education. Just think of it! Here in New York it 
is proposed to establish four state schools to teach 
butter making! The author of this lunatic measure 
should be sent to an insane asylum forthwith. It is 
proposed to give free instruction, at the expense of 
the state to young men and women in the art of 
milking cows, making butter and cheese, and 
managing a dairy. Of course there is to be a 
company of salaried officials and a small army of 
under-workers, supported by the state. The 
lunatic who drew up the bill proposes that the 
butter and cheese produced at these schools shall 
be _sold, and the proceeds paid into the state 





{¥ a principal cannot be trusted he isn't fit for his 
place. It was said in the board of education 
two weeks ago that ‘‘some principals in this city 
are not (faithful and good officers.” Then why 
are they not dismissed? Has it come to this in 
New York City that legislation must be made in 
order to protect assistant teachers from the ignor- 
ance of their principals? Has the board no power 
over those whom it has put in power? But we do 
not believe that there are many principals in this 
city who are not more anxious to do their duty than 
the board is to have them. Much of the complaint 
against principals comes from the way they have 
been fused. They have not been trusted as they 
ought t» have been. We are firm believers in the 
doctrine of trust, under proper checks and restric- 
tions. But when these restrictions abridge personal 
freedom they become inindrances, and a hindrance 
is an obstruction. 





SYSTEM is good, yes, necessary, but our system. 

tization is bad—very bad. Iron clad courses c- 
study and regulations produce machine-made 
pupils, who know a great deal according to the 
book, but very little according to common sence. 
Itjis impossible,as has been well said,to run a schcol 
like a grain elevator, where pupils can be put in: t 
one place and come out duly ground, sorted, 
weighed, and labeled ready for shipment at the 
other. During the past generation we have been 
running almost wild over courses of study, rules, 
arrangements, and regulation, and it is time to let 
these things have a rest and give some attention to 
the chiidren. Education should fit pupils to live 
well, not to recite well, 
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66¢TNHAT child must be made to study,” said a 

principal to an assistant teacher last week; 
and that child was made to study. The whip wasn’t 
used because the board forbids it, but a long tongue 
was, and it wagged with terrific force and rapidity. 
The poor child cried at home, on the way to school, 
and at night, but that child did study. Study 
what ? Diagramming, parsing, dates in history, 
rules in arithmetic, the spelling of words as mean- 
ingless as Chinese puzzles to her, but one thing is 
certain, that child did study. ~Was the process 
educating ? We dnswer, No! Why, does some one 
ask? Brcause education is growth, and growth 
cannot be forced beyond natural limits. It is not 
necessary for that child to learn diagramming, 
parsing, dates, and words, but it is necessary that 
she should be quick and accurate in seeing, hearing, 
smelling. tasting, feeling, handling, and doing 
things. It is also necessary that she be able to 
express the results of sense impressions in an 
intelligible way. It is necessary that she should be 
truthful, kind, and helpful, and that sbe be loving 
in all her relations to others; in other words, it is 
necessary that she should have a good character, 
and characters are not made out of the kind of 
medicine this principal ordered. The ruin caused 
by following wrong educational ideals will never 
be known until the final day of summing up comes 
around. 





PROF ESSOR HADLEY in his address to the Yale 

’ alumni, in Boston, this week, said that in 
former days, when h* went to the president’s 
office he usually found him reading ‘ Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason.” Now, when he calls on 
President Dwight he is quite likely to find him 
studying ‘‘The Financial Chronicle.” Nothing 
shows more forcibly the influence that has changed 
college presidents from teachers into financial 
agents and administrative executives. Dr. Dwight 
was wise when he stipulatei that he should be left 
in free possession of all the time he needed, in 
order to attend to the non-scholastic duties of his 
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THE ELEVATION OF TEACHERS. 





This is the end and aim of all normal schools. Superfi- 
cial educators think that it can be accom- 
plished by the marking system. We do not believe it. 
The marking system has had its day, and deserves to be 
relegated to an era of the past. We do not need to 
know exactly how one teacher stands in comparison 
with another teacher, or to post up in a conspicuous 
place the exact status of each teacher in the public 
employ ; there is not only nothing gained by this, but 
much lost—much precious time and many delicate and 
sensitive feelings. It is necessary that those in charge 
of schools should know what teachers are doing, but it 
is not necessary that this be reported tothe world. One 
radical defect with the plan proposed by the board of 
education is that, essentially, the marking system is pre- 
served. Of course there but two grades, one “ stand- 
ard” and the other ‘‘maximum.” But this is really 
nothing more than a phase of the method which the 
board of education in this city recently condemned. 

We are sorry that the board of education cannot take 
advanced ground and sweep the whole marking system 
into the vortex of everlasting oblivion. Let it rest. It 
has had its day, and we might as well understand first 
as last that its usefulness is at an end. While we have 
not agreed with much that Com. Holt has said and done 
in the New York board, we certainly do agree with him 
that ‘‘ exact definition of the classification required for 
the two classes would be difficult, and that different 
persons who make the different juries would have differ- 
ent ideas, and the final action by which the classifica- 
tion of these teachers is determined would be made by a 
committee who may not be experts.” We do trust that 
the board of education, before taking any fimal action 
in the system of marking, will earnestly consider 
whether it is not making a great mistake in continuing 
any method that makes public comparisons. In the 
language of a witty author, ‘‘ comparisons are odorous.” 





UNNAMED HEROES. 





Not all the heroes are in regulation uniform. They 
are often found in narrow streets and inside of poor 
clothes. The daily press tells us that the other night, in 
this city some young men were coming out from a bril- 
liantly lighted cafe, and stopped in the shelter of the 
doorway to button up their coats and to raise their um- 
brellas, for the rain was pouring down. A little wretch 
stood shivering and dripping on the sidewalk, trying to 
protect his half dozen papers from the wet under his 
ragged jacket. One of the young men took the whole 
bundle away from him, and giving him a handful of 
small coins told him to go home to bed. The urchin 
looked at the money a momentand then turned to hurry 
away, but he met a cripple who was leaning up against 
a post, the rain pouring down upon his. uncovered head, 
as he held his hat out unnoticed to those who were hur- 
rying by. The newsboy was on the run when he reached 
the beggar, but he drew up suddenly picked out two 
nickels from the pile, still clutched in his hand, and 
dropping them into the hat sped on again. The men 
looked at one another stupidly. One of themsaid some- 
thing in an undertone. Then they all went up together 
to the venerable cripple, and giving him a handful of 
cash sent him home with a happy heart. Who was the 
hero—the poor ragamuffin, wet to the skin who had com- 
passion on the poor beggar, or the tony young men whose 
pockets full of cash were not much lowered by the few 
dimes they gave away? There is a good lesson here for 
pupils to learn. Tell it, teachers ! 


PRAY. 

The first week of this year was a notable one 
—it was the week of prayer. A day was fixed for 
praying for institutions of learning—all schools and 
colleges. It is estimated that at least three-fourths of 
all the public school teachers are professedly Christian 
men and women, and that in the secondary schools and 
colleges, one-half of the students aresuch. In many 
towns the pupils and teachers went to the place of prayer 
on the day set apart for schools, and joined in the effort 
to draw Divine blessing on the educational work. 

What a noble object! It is worth while for the 
teacher daily to set apart a moment in the school-room, 
as classes are coming or going, to lift his thought to 
Heaven. ‘* Heavenly Father, bless all of this group of 
children!” It ought to be firmly impressed on his mind 
that the machinery of the schools can be brought under 
Divine control. Under the teacher’s influence it may 





yield something, under Divine influence it will yield 
abundantly. 

Let not the teacher fail to pray without ceasing for 
Divine help in his school-room, The work in which he 
is engaged he may be sure will interest every celestial 
being. How many fathers and mothers are there 
who remain anxious about their children? Whois there 
then that has not been a child and seen the hazards and 
the needs of a child? Besides there are many in Heaven 
who have been teachers here on earth. The prayers of 
all these have long since reached the ear of the Father, 
and predisposed him to listen to the requests of the 
leaders of the earthly bands of children. 

What is most essential is that the teacher feel that he 
is sure to have Divine help if heask for it. Teacher, ask 
daily and hourly for Divine help. Do not neglect this 
most important part of your duty. 

Mary Lyon, whose fame as a teacher will live long on 
the earth, often said, ‘I accomplish much by prayer. 
No teacher can rightly teach who does not pray for his 
pupils.” 

We have the right to feel that increased interest in the 
welfare of the children is the result of prayer. Let us 
take courage to use this power ; let us make the school- 
room a place of prayer. 

By this we do not mean that the exercises should be 
changed—but that the teacher silently and steadily ask 
Divine blessing on his work. 





THE COLOR LINE. 





As time passes on the color line is becoming more 
and more difficult to draw, An example of this re- 
cently occurred in Jamaica, Long Island. Last week a 
teacher informed Supt. Ballard that she had reason to 
believe that there were two negro children in her class. 
When questioned they said that their mother was a 
colored woman, and so they were sent to the school pro- 
vided for children of their own race, The day after 
another teacher told the superintendent that she had a 
brother of the boys sent home, in her class. His 
astonishment can be imagined, when he found that 
this boy had a light complexion, and straight brown 
hair, The day after another brother was found, and he 
had carroty red hair! Here were four boys in one 
family, two colored, and two white. The mother is 
evidently a Caucasian. Here is a puzzle, surely, and 
we are not astonished to learn that Supt. Ballard is at a 
loss to know what to do. To which school shall the 
two dark-complexioned boys go? The Jamaica board 
of education has a very delicate question on its hands. 
Colored pupils must go to the colored schools, but are 
these children colored? There’s the rub. This question 
is likely to arise more frequently in the future than in 
the past, and boards of education must be prepared to 
meet it. 
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SCHOOLMASTERS’ ENGLISH. 





Is there such a thing as ‘‘schoolmasters’ English ”? 
Mr. A. 8. Hill, who is an authority worth heeding, tells 
us there is. He defines it as ‘‘the dialect of men and 
women whose business keeps them in close relations 
with young minds, and who, being to a great extent cut 
off from intercourse with the world outside the school 
room, are apt to attribute undue importance to petty 
matters, to insist upon rules in cases where the best 
usage leaves freedom of choice, to prefer bookish and 
pompous ways of putting things to easy and natural 
ones.” In another place he refers to ‘‘ schools conducted 
on the principles held by Dickens’ Mrs. General ; schools 
where one is expected to say, ‘come hither,’ instead of 
‘come here,’ or ‘ whence did he come ?’ instead of ‘ where 
did he come from ?’” He scores well the fussy hyper- 
criticism of those teachers who “‘ insist that the relative 
that should be used, instead of who or which, when the 
relative clause serves to restrict the meaning of the 
antecedent, and that who or which should be used 
instead of that, when the relative clause adds something 
to the meaning of the antecedent, or explains it; and 
yet the best authorities from Addison to Anthony Trol- 
lope obey no such rule, but are guided by the ear in 
their choice between who or which and that. A dis- 
tinction is set up in the schools between each other and 
one another, according as the reference is to two, or to 
more than two persons ; and yet scarcely a good author 
can be found who does not use the two forms inter- 
changeably. Another article of the schoolmaster creed 
holds that a sentence should never end with a preposi- 
tion, as if the most idiomatic writers, the writers easiest 








and most agreeable to read, did not abound in such sen- 
tences.” Mr. Hill denounces the attempt on the part of 
teachers to teach stilted modes of expression rather than 
natural ones. He gives this conversation between two 
school girls : 

‘*T have been trying for years to say ‘I rose at seven,” 
instead of got up: got is such a horrid word.” 

** Do you say retire instead of go to bed ?” 

“Oh, yes; I have been taught to avoid common 
expressions.” 

If these strictures had appeared in the JOURNAL, there 
would be letters of indignation, and ‘‘ please stop my 
paper.” There would be protests against these remarks 
as being ‘‘ attacks on the teacher.” Not so very long 
ago a principal in this city criticised the JOURNAL’S use 
of the expression, ‘‘I have got a book.” The JOURNAL 
proposes no standard but that of the writers of good 
English. 





RAILROADS AS EDUCATORS. 





Railways are good educators and teachers. The 
king of Belgium favors the adoption and immediate 
commencement of work on a railroad on the Congo. It 
is intended to connect the two navigable portions of the 
great river. This river is deep, and has sufficient water 
for the world’s greatest ships for hundreds of miles from 
its mouth, but here there is a break after which its 
head waters are deep enough for one hundred and fifty 
miles. 

The projected railway will connect the two naviga- 
ble parts, and will open a way into the very heart 
of the dark continent, will facilitate commerce and ex- 
ploration, and destroy the slave trade and cannibalism. 
These are the fruits of mission enterprise. But for 
Livingstone, they would not have been even the fancies 
of a dream. 

Railroads are winding about all over the earth’s sur- 
face. The only places where they are not now, or are 
not projected, are over the icy floes of the North pole. 
A railroad within the Arctic circle is the latest sensation. 
The survey is to be made through western Siberia, and 
the extreme north of Russia. It will begin by the river 
Obi and will terminate at a harbor on the Waigatz sea. 
This will bring the great wheat crops of western Siberia 
into London, the world’s market. These are good facts 
for the geography class. 
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A NEW YORK CITY SCHOOL. 


While most of the school buildings of this city are as 
well appointed as is possible in such a crowded city as 
this, yet there are a few that are a disgrace to civili- 
zation; and Grammar School No. 69, in West Fifty-fourth 
St. is one of them. The committee of the Ladies’ Health 
Protective Association recently found that on one floor 
in a main room there were six classes making nearly 
500 children, all engaged in recitation, and producing 
so great a din that it was impossible to determine what 
each class was reciting. The committee put questions 
to the pupils, and in answers to them the pupils said 
that many of them were subject to frequent headaches, 
attributed to the over-crowded class-rooms and the 
strained attention which was required on account of the 
noise in the room. In the playground, at recess, the 
committee ascertained that there were 1,100 scholars. 
The room used as a playground is dark. Two small 
class-rooms that were formerly in use on the playground 
floor have been condemned, but the committee ascer- 
tained that one of these continues to be used for primary 
children. The playground and the entire building was 
subject to the odors of the closets, which were not in a 
respectable condition. In the rear of the school there is 
an air space of less than fifteen feet and on the other 
side of this is a stable. 

If this description is true, the board of education is 
guilty of great negligence in not atttending to the lives 
and health of the unfortunate teachers and pupils who 
are obliged to remain month after month in such 
unwholesome surroundings. 





Surt. WiLL 8S. Monroe, of Eureka, Nevada, is a 
member of the faculty of the Pennsylvania Summer 
School of Methods, and will accordingly spend his sum- 
mer vacation in his native state. He will doubtless re- 


turn in time to attend the Pennsylvania State Teachers 
Association, and perhaps in season to attend the New 
York State Teachers’ Association, since he was an inter- 
ested member of that organization last year. 
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It is not so very many years ago that it was heresy 
to even think that a boy or girl could learn to speak 
good English, unless he had learned the rules of gram- 
mar. When William Wood attacked the teaching of 
formal grammar in the New York City schools, a cry of 
holy horror rose. The quotation that best describes 
the effect on the teachers is Milton’s celebrated line, 
“At once there rose so wild a yell.” But Mr. Wood 
was not discouraged, and grammar was stricken from 
the grammar school course. Now Mr. A. S. Hill tells 
us that grammatical accuracy is to be attained by ex- 
ample rather than precept ; in fact that we learn to speak 
and write as we learn to walk, that children use bad 
English, not because they have not studied grammar, 
but because they hear bad English spoken. 





In Utica, N. Y., a law suit is in progress over a catu- 
logue of 35,000 stars. Dr. Peters, of Hamilton College, 
claims one that Prof. Borst of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity says he has made. The latter says there are 3,666 
large manuscript pages, each covered with fine pen- 
manship; 1,784 of these pages are the work of Prof. 
Borst, and 1,882 are the work of his sisters, Emma and 
Lucy Borst. The catalogue contains 35,000 definite star 
positions. Of these positions, 22,368 were reduced by 
Emma Borst. The annual precessions of all these stars 
are in the work. In obtaining them, Emma Borst 
made 35,071 computations, of which sixty could be ac- 
complished by an experienced mathematician in a good 
day’s work. This work was begun by Prof. Borst and 
his sisters in the spring of 1885, and completed after 
three years of continuous labor. 





THE summer school for teachers at Glens Falls, N. Y.. 
will open July 30, 1889, and continue three weeks. 
Supt. Thomas M. Balliet is announced to teach psychol- 
ogy and arithmetic, Supervisor R. C. Metcalf language 
and grammar, and Alexander E. Frye geography. The 
other instructors and lecturers announced are Prof. E. 
Benjamin Andrews, Dr. Edward W. Bemis, Dr. Edward 
E. Sheib, Prof, C. L. Woodworth, Prof. John F, Wood- 
hull, H. P. Smith, Lyman D. Smith, Principal W. J. 
Ballard, Sarah L. Arnold, A. E. Winship, May 
Mackintosh, Bertha Kuhn, and Jerome Allen. 


A CIRCULAR has been laid on our desk stating that a 
library association of this city will furnish any educa- 
tional monthly free to its members—who are to pay 
in $2.00 tobe members!! This will not work. We ad- 
vise teachers to steer clear of this and all such associa- 
tions. Any teacher can buy books of any dzaler in this 
city at just as good a discount as hecan get through this 
association. Look out for these membership schemes. 
Join your reading circle and help that. If you wanta 
magazine, club with the paper you take, and you will 
get a discount. All subscriptions taken for our papers 
by unauthorized agents will have to pay us full rates. 





OnE of the daily papers referred to the school commis- 
sioners as ‘‘ Wielders of the Birch.” It was meant to 
be funny ; but what have they to do with the *‘ birch”? 





Mr. GEORGE W. CABLE was seen the other day ina 
Chicago hotel. He appeared ill at ease, says a Chicago 
Times writer, and walked up and down the rotunda, 
taking short, spasmodic strides, rubbing his hands ner- 
vously together ; his black beard was cut short, and his 
frock coat was buttoned as tightly as the vestment of an 
Episcopal clergyman. A soft felt hat was perched 
jauntily on his left ear, and from outside appearances 
only, it would have taken more than a Yankee to have 
guessed that the nervous little man was the author of 
some of the most pleasing stories and sketches in the 
English language. 





PROFESSOR ELISHA GRAY remarks that electrical sci- 
ence has made a greater advance in the last twenty 
years than in all the 6,000 historic years preceding. 
More is discovered in one day now than in a thousand 
years of the middle ages. We find all sorts of work for 
electricity to do. We make it carry our messages, drive 
our engine, ring our door-bell, and scare the burglar ; 
we take it as a medicine, light our gas with it, see by it, 
hear from it, talk with it, and now we are beginning to 
teach it to write. 

A witty friend says that some of his assistant teach- 
ers are so fond of trimmings and finery that they even 
have their tempers ruffled once in a while. We ex- 
tended to this unfortunate principal our sincerest sym- 
pathy, but were unable to offer him any assistants. 





THE Rev. EDWARD EVERETT HALE wants the govern- 
ment to pension’ all teachers who have faithfully served 
for fifty consecutive years. That generosity would not 
deplete the treasury seriously. 





In his report for the year ending November 30, 1888, 
President Jos. C. Hendricks, of the Brooklyn board of 
education urges the issue of bonds for the increase of 
school accommodations, especially in the wards remote 
from the river, in which the population is increasing 
rapidly. The growth of the city also renders the ap- 
pointment of more assistant superintendents necessary, 
in order that the schools may be under thorough super- 
vision from the central office. On account of the better 
education and training of the teachers, the president 
thinks that some of the heads of the departments might 
be dispensed with, and two more assistant superintend- 
ents appointed. 





JOHN CRAWFIS, a farmer of Blanchard township, 
Ohio, in order to perpetuate his name built a handsome 
college building on his farm, which is fifteen miles from 
any town, and he has no money left to support an insti- 
tution. 


CLARK UNIVERSITY. 








It is understood that the scope of Clark University 
will be much different from that of an ordinary college. 
In fact, for the present, at least, there will be no 
academic course in Clark University, Its aim will be to 
meet the need of graduates of other colleges who wish 
to pursue studies in special branches to the full extent 
of the world’s attained knowledge. Special attention 
will be paid to the various branches of manual, medical, 
and physical science. It is hoped and expected that 
Clark University will eventually be able to furnish to 
advanced students facilities for study and original 
research fully equal to those of the best German univer- 
sities. The university will be opened to students next 
October. 
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AN EXAMPLE OF AVERAGE INTELLI- 
GENCE. 

Passenger to a drummer—Do you recognize that gen- 
tleman seated further up the car? He is one of the 
greatest travelers in the country. I don’t know how 
many times he crosses the ocean every year. 

Drummer—You don’t say so! I never saw him be- 
fore in my life. What's his name? 

Passenger—James Russell Lowell. 

Drummer—James Russell Lowell, eh. What line of 
goods does he sell ? 





A LOCAL GEOGRAPHY LESSON. . 


The state of Minnesota has a geography of its own, 
but it doesn’t altogether suit Minneapolis. The sin it 
commits is in printing the following catechism : 

“* What sort of a city is Minneapolis?” 

“A manufacturing city.” 

“ What sort of a city is St. Paul?” 

* A commercial city.” 

“ Why is it more of a commercial city than Minneapolis?” 

* Because it’s the head of navigation on the Mississippi river.” 

“Can steamboats come to Minneapolis?” 

“ No. ” 

“ Why not?” 

“ Because St. Anthony Falls stops them.” 


Concerning this, the Minneapolis Tribune thus 
preaches : 


This sort of teaching would be amusing, if it were not so griev- 
ously wrong. It is at least half a generation behind the time, and 
is not only based upon a misconception of the facts, but is also 
disloyal in its results, if not in tendency. If the teacher consid- 
ered it worth while to ask “‘ why St. Paul is more of a commercial 
city than Minneapolis,” why did she not ask the correlative ques- 
tion, viz: Why is Minneapolis more of a manufacturing city than 
St. Paul? The whole discourse is a mixture of perverted facts 
and antiquated theories. We do not want that kind of stuff 
crammed down the throats of our children, and trust that our 
efficient and faithful superintendent will take the steps necessary 
to stop it. 


The Tribune will suffer no nonsense. The honor of 
Minneapolis is too sacred to be trifled with in such a 
manner. A revision of the offending text-book is called 
for at once and, here it is : 


What sort of a city is Minneapolis? 

A manufacturing city. 

What sort of a city is St. Paul? 

St. Paul is a city of so little practical consequence, that it is 
useless for students to waste time in inquiring what sort of a burg 
it is. - 

Can steamboats{come to Minneapolis ? 





Yes, if Minneapolis wants to have them come. 

How so? Are not the falls of St. Anthony in the way? 

The falls are in the way just at present, but if it suited her pur- 
pose, Minneapolis would have them removed further up country. 

We trust the whole matter will be settled without 
precipitating a civil war. Such incidents are expen- 
sive and usually unsatisfactory. 





ANOTHER INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, 





J. V. Williamson, the philanthropist, has completed 
the details for an industrial school and home for poor | 
boys. He proposes to expend $5,000,000 in the enter- 
prise. The following board has been selected to control 
the institution : Lemuel Coffin, John Baird, John Wana- 
maker, Edward Longstreth, William Ludwig, James W. 
Brooks, and Harry C. Townsend. Herecer.tly explained 
his plans and showed how he proposed to expend the 
vast sum which he would devote to the purpose, and 
what the school would do for the poor and friendless 
boys who were growing up without a proper industrial 
training. He intends to erect a number of large build- 
ings suitable for such an institution, and is anxious that 
they should be complete in every detail. He has 
informed the board that the plans were already in the 
hands of his architect, and that they would probably be 
finished in a few weeks. The selection of a board of 
trustees, Mr. Williamson thought, was an important 
matter, since his great age compelled him to rely mainly 
upon others. 





OUR SCHOOLS MUST BE AMERICAN, 





Hon. D. L. Kiehle, state superintendent of public 
instruction of Minnesota, in his report for the years 1887 
and 1888, makes some plain statements in regard to 
what the schools should do towards imparting a knowl- 
edge of and a love for our institutions, which we are 
sure all patriotic Americans will heartily endorse. He 
says : 

‘*Our common schools must be American. The time 
has come when the state must give additional emphasis 
to the importance of the common school as an ally of 
the state in training an intelligent and loyal American 
citizenship. 

‘* There are three things that should be said of every 
good man : First, that he loves his home; second, that 
he fears God ; and third, that he is a good citizen. The 
special training and instruction in the first two qualities 
are given in the home and the Christian church, and the 
public school must be so conducted that its spirit and 
instruction shall never be against, but always friendly 
and helpful to these two divine institutions of society. 
But to the public school is specially committed the 
training and instruction that belong to an American 
citizenship. The first requisite, then, is that they teach 
thoroughly the English language as the language of the 
oa, “-* * 

‘* The youth of this country should be familiar with 
the great events of our history and the names of our 
patriots and statesmen whose courage and wisdom laid 
the foundation upon which we build. 

‘* All this should be the basis of an intelligent loyalty 
to government, a culture of political morality, and a 
sacred discharge of political duties as citizens at the 
ballot, as jurors, and in official positions. 

‘* It 1s necessary that public attention be called to this 
important service of the common schools, in view of the 
exceedingly large addition to our citizenship from for- 
eign countries. The parents of foreign birth, with all 
their attachments to their fatherland, bring their chil- 
dren to America to share its liberties and the beneficence 
of its institutions. Their social and religious associa- 
tions are among friends of their own language, and the 
common school is the only American institution within 
the reach of their children. 

“IT am of the opinion that greater care should be 
exercised in protecting our common schools from for- 
eign influences. Localities have come to my notice in 
which the schools have taken on a style of speech and 
instruction that is, to say the least, not American. The 
English language is not intelligently spoken by teacher 
or pupils ; American history is never taught, and Amer- 
ican literature is carefully excluded. The songs of our 
country are never sung, and the flag of the nation is 
unnoticed. Communications come frequently to this 
department from citizens, native and foreign born, 
making complaint that their children are denied the 
privilege of an American school. They ask relief, but 
none can be offered with the present imperfect legisla- 
tion.” 
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THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN ONTARIO, 
CANADA, 





By Dr. E. A. SHELDON, Oswego, N. Y. 


At atime wher we are discussing ‘the subject of a 
system of elementary training schools mm our own state, 
it may not be uninteresting to learn something of the 
system of training schools in Ontario, Canada. 

Of these there are three grades : the county model 
schools, of which there is one in each county ; the nor 
mal schools, of which there are two in the province ; 
and the collegiate institutes, of which there are five. 
Each county model school accommodates about thirty 
teachers in training. The training begins in September, 
and continues fifteen weeks. No pupil is admitted to 
these schools until he holds a third-grade non-profes- 
sional certificate. To secure this certificate requires 
about the same scholastic knowledge necessary to matri- 
culate in the arts department of any first class univer- 
sity, except that fewer languages are required. No one 
is allowed to teach on this certificate ; it is only a pass- 
port to the elementary training schools. 

The county model schools, of which there are some- 
thing over fifty in the province, are designated by the 
county board of examiners, and are simply public 
schools with a sufficient number of children to give pro- 
per facilities for practice in teaehing to the pupils in 
training. 

The principal of this model school gives all the instruc- 
tion to the class in principles and methods of teaching, 
and in school management. The criticisms are made 
by the teachers in the various rooms where the lessons 
are given by the pupils in training. The criticisms are 
made in writing, and are handed to the pupil and also to 
the principal of the school, together with the teacher’s 
estimate of the character of the exercise. Each pupil 
is required to give at least thirty lessons during the term. 
At the end of this time, if the work is satisfactory, pro- 
fessional certificates are granted, which are good for 
three years and entitle the holders to teach in any of the 
public schools in the province. The age qualification 
for this certificate is seventeen for girls, and eighteen 
for boys. At the end of one year’s service in teaching, 
if successful, they may be admitted into either of che 
normal schools. Should they not decide to enter » nor- 
mal school they would be subjected to another third- 
grade non-professional examination at the expiration of 
their certificate, which would {be repeated every three 
years. To avoid this trouble, they are inclined to enter 
the normal schools. This, however, requires an addi- 
tional non-professional examination. This covers more 
ground than the examination for the third-grade certi- 
ficate, and demands a much higher character of work. 
To the successful candidates a second-grade non-profes- 
sional certificate is granted, which admits them to the 
normal schools. 

The term of instruction in these schools is five months. 
With the exception of music, and perhaps one or two 
other special subjects, the teaching is all done by two 
instructors. As in the elementary training schools, this 
is supposed to be strictly professional, consisting of dis- 
cussions of psychological and educational principles, and 
their application to teaching the various branches of 
study pursued in the public schools, as also the history 
of education. 

School management and school government, of course, 
receive their due share of attention. During the term 
each pupil is required to give at least thirty lessons in 
the model school, which includes all grades of children 
from the kindergarten to the collegiate institutes or high 
schools. Some of these lessons are given in the lecture 
rooms of the normal school building, in the presence of 
the class and the professors, but for the most part they 
are given in the model school, under the criticisms of the 
teachers in this department. 

Having completed this course of five months success- 
fully, the pupils receive diplomas which are good for 
life, and are the second grade of professional certificates, 
and entitle them to teach in any of the public schools 
of the province, but not in the collegiate institutes or 
high schools. 

Candidates for positions in the high schools are re- 
quired to spend, ten weeks in one of the five collegiate 
training institutes. To enter these, a first-grade non- 
professional certificate is required, or, at least a third 
year standing in an arts university. 

The examinations for the C, or lowest, grade is exactly 
the same as the examination at the end of the first year 
in the arts in the university, with the exception that a 
very high percentage is required, much higher than is 
demanded of the ordinary student: 





For the higher grades, B and A, special work is assigned 
from advanced years of the university course, and the 
candidate is allowed certain options as to lines of study 
to be pursued; for example he may elect pure math- 
ematics or natural science. 

These non-professional examinations are graded so as 
to require a year's study to pass from grade to grade, or 
subgrade ; thus the student requires about four years to 
advance from the third-class non-professional to the first 
A non-professional, without attempting any other 
work. If candidates so prefer they may take two or 
even all of these non-professional examinations before 
attempting any of the professional examinations. As 
they are not admitted to these latter examinations 
before they are seventeen and eighteen years of age, asa 
matter of factthis is often done. Of these first-grade 
non-professional certificates there are three ranks ; C, B, 
and A, depending on the character of the scholarship. 
The holder of the highest rank only is eligible to the 
position of county inspector, which answers to our school 
commissioner. The first-grade non-professional certific- 
ates do not entitle the holders to occupy positions as 
teachers unless"“accompanied by a first-grade professional 
certificate, which is obtained by a successful course of 
training in the collegiate training institutes. This certi- 
ficate is obtained on passing an examination on a pre- 
scribed course of professional reading, and doing satis- 
factory work in teaching. There, as in the lower train- 
ing schools, not less than thirty lessons in teaching must 
be given under criticism. 

The holders of this first-grade certificate are eligible to 
positions as assistant teachers in the high schools, or in 
case of those who have the highest rank, grade A, to 
the position of county inspector. All candidates for the 
position of principal of a high school, must, in addition 
to this certificate, hold a university degree. 

The first-grade certificate, however, does not entitle 
the holder to teach in any of the grades below the high 
school, or to be head master of a model school unless 
accompanied by a lower grade of professional certifi- 
cate. 

It will be observed that all of the training has been 
strictly professional, and that a high grade of scholar- 
ship is required ; that no one can teach without he holds 
both a professional and non-professional certificate, nor 
can any one hold any official position in connection 
with the public schools as teacher, examiner, or super- 
visor who has not a high grade of professional certi- 
ficate. 

The cities of Toronto and Hamilton have special 
arrangements for the training of their teachers, beyond 
that afforded by the county model schools. 

In Hamilton, especially, this work is very thoroughly 
done. Mr. 8. B. Sinclair, a gentleman of rare qualifica- 
tions, is employed to dothis training, and devotes his 
whole time to it. While the requirements for this third- 
grade professional certificate demand but four months, 
and those pupils who are preparing to teach in the county 
schools, leave at the end of that time, those who intend 
to teach in the city remain a full year; and during the 
last half of the year the time is mostly spent in teach- 
ing under criticism, 

In addition to this training for the public schools pro- 
per, in Hamilton, a competent person is employed to 
take charge of the training of kindergartners. Of the 
kindergartens there are ten, averaging about fifty chil- 
dren each. A paid teacher is employed for each, and 
she is assisted in her work by the pupils in training. 
Essentially the same plan is also pursued at the govern- 
ment normal schools, where kindergartners are also 
trained at the public expense. 

It should be said that this training of teachers in all 
departments is free to all. No pledges to teach are 
required, and no restrictions are made as to the province 
or locality from which they come. A student from the 
United States, or from any other country, would have no 
tuition to pay, nor would any other conditions be im- 
posed upon him that are not required of the residents of 
Ontario, although he would not be allowed to teach in 
Ontario without taking the oath of allegiance. 

From the statements made it will be seen that the full 
time of professional training for a permanent certificate 
for teaching in the public schools is nine months, and 
for the high schools ten weeks. The time required for 
training kindergartners is two years. In cases where 
the pupils have had training for the public schools, the 
time is somewhat shortened. 

The criticisms very generally made by the teachers 
and educational men of the province are, that the time 
given to training is too short, and in some way the train- 
ing lacks efficiency. The scholastic or non-professional 
work they claim is very thoroughly done, but they do 





not claim the same for the training work at the county 
model schools and the normal schools. Were it not for 
the additional expense, they would much prefer one 
year in each. The county model schools should be more 
directly under the control of the educational department 
and be more liberally supported by the general govern- 
ment. As it is, the general government appropriates 
but $150 a year towards the support of each of these 
schools, and the county adds a like sum. Beyond this 
amount the expense of supporting the school falls on the 
district. The teachers are all appointed by the trustees 
(who are elected by the people without necessarily hav- 
iug any special fitness or preparation for their duties), 
and the educational department has no voice in the 
appointments of teachers. As already stated, these 
teachers are the instructors and critics of the teachers in 
training. A better plan would be to have the head 
master of the model schools appointed by the general 
government, and relieved from all class teaching, 
devote his entire time to the general supervision of his 
school, and the training of the student teachers. Such 
are the criticisms made by their own teachers, and cer- 
tainly none are more competent to suggest improve 
ments on their own plans. 
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VOCAL MUSIC IN THE PUBLIC SCHO®LS. 





By PrincipaL GEORGE E. NIcHOLS, Somerville, Mass. 


I. Why it SHOULD be taught. II. How it SHOULD be 
taught. III. What kind sHOULD be taught? 

I. Why it should be taught. (a) Because it touches 
the child on the ethical side of his nature. There is no 
art which appeals so strongly to the emotions as music. 
Patriotic songs arouse the listener to deeds of valor and 
to feelings of patriotism. Religious song stirs the soul 
to devotional feeling, and is productive of worship, 
hence its use in the churches. The tenderer emotions 
are aroused by such song as is written to lyric words 
and the whole nature made purer and better. Nothing 
appeals so much to the nobler elements in a man’s char- 
acter as the grand music of the oratorios, the religious 
music of the masters, the stirring strains of the cperas, 
and, in a much less degree, the familiar hymns of the 
fireside. (6) Music helps much in the way of discipline 
in the public schools. It has been said by noted educa- 
tors that it is easy to tell whether music is taught in the 
schools if the deportment of the children is carefully 
watched. Horace Mann used to say, ‘‘ When your 
children are tired or nervous, do not scold them, but 
sing to them.” The mother sins to the child in his 
cradle, crooning him to sleep. The teacher sings to the 
children in the primary grades, and has them sing in 
order that the hour may be brighter, and the exercises 
enlivened by such a pleasing feature. As a recreation 
purely, it aids very much in the discipline. As gymnas- 
tics break the monotony of the school period, so music 
comes in to brighten the dullness which often surrounds 
the ordinary work of the schonl-room. (c) Music has its 
value from a purely business side. It is an accomplish- 
ment for one to sing at all. It is a great accomplish- 
ment for one to be able to read music readily at sight, 
and to sing with good expression. Many children who 
could never have the benefit of private tuition, receive 
such training in the public schools as to start them in 
the way of earning a living. It is a fact that in Boston 
and other large cities, the choirs draw their voices from 
the public schools. The Handel and Hadyn Society, 
the Boylston Club, and the Apollo Club, and many 
other ‘private musical organizations in the city of Bos- 
ton, recruit; their numbers very largely from the ranks 
of the public schools. Surely a subject which touches 
the public generally on so many sides, should have its 
place in the school curriculum, 

Il. How it should be taught. Music is more analogous 
to language than to any other study in the school curri- 
culum. It should, then, be taught like a language, and 
the method underlying the teaching of this subject ap- 
plies to music. The first steps in music should be taken 
entirely by rote. By rote, we mean imitation after 
good model. For rote work in music there is the best 
educational authority, and it is certainly a sound educa- 
tional basis upon which the theory may rest. It is 
agreed by eminent psychologists that the faculties of 
the mind are opened, first, through sense perception, 
second, through sense conception, third, through the 
imagination, and fourth, rerson. In the first stages of 
teaching any subject. then, the senses of the child are 
to be awakened so that he may through them perceive 
what he is to be taught. In the teaching of language. 
the mother begins with the child to associate words 
with familiar objects, until she builds into his mind 
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vocabulary. This she does entirely through his senses. 
After she has built into his mind a sufficient vocabulary 
by means of qualifying words and simple action words, 
she teaches him to express his conception of things that 
he has perceived in correct forms. Later there comes 
the rule and compass of language, which is technical 
grammar, and afterwards rhetoric and logic, which are 
the higher forms. So the teacher, when the child first 
comes to school, introduces him to the object which is 
to be taught; namely, music. She proceeds, by giving 
him correct forms by rote or imitation, to build into his 
mind a musical vocabulary, and later in his course he is 
taught to recognize in written form what he has been 
taught orally. Pure rote work should be continued for 
the first six months.of the child’s course in the public 
schools. The scale itself is taught by imitation, the 
teacher giving the model in sound for the children to 
imitate. She sings one, two, two, one, the children imi- 
tating her; one, two, three, three, two, one, and so on 
through the scale, the children following her as nearly 
as they know how, until the intervals of the scale are 
worked thoroughly into the minds of the children. Not 
until the reasoning faculties are awakened, should the 
children be thrown upon their own resources. The 
author of the National Course has thought that about 
the third or fourth year of school life is a time when 
the children may take music entirely at sight, for now 
the reasoning faculties are awakened, and they are able 
to think and judge concerning the mathematical things 
of music. To reverse this order, and attempt to make 
children reason in the very first steps, is to violate the 
fundamental principles of all good teaching, and it 
should hever be attempted. Dr. Marx, the celebrated 
author and educator, writes, in relation to rote singing, 
as follows : 

“Genuine rote-singing implants at the beginning 
true musical impressions. It leads to a discrimination 
between a musical and unmusical style. A child will 
learn more easily, and enjoy better singing in a good 
than in a bad style, if he has mght examples at the 
start. And it is obvious that where he receives the true 
idea at the very. beginning, he is more likely to perse- 
vere from the love of it.” 

Matthew Arnold, Locke, Frosbel. and Pestalozzi, have 
all recognized the value of imitation work, and have 
given it their sanction. 

Iil. What kind shou'd be taught? Manifestly the 
best. We owe it to the children in the public schools to 
give them the very best material to be obtained for 
their study. Children should not be confined much or 
often to one man’s composition. The aim of the public 
schools at the present time, seems to be to give such a 
course in literature as will acquaint the pupils with the 
style of the best writers, and with literature in the 
broad acceptation of the term. So in music the best 
authors should be studied. In the Mason course, Mozart, 
Mendelssohn, Bach, Beethoven, and other great com_ 
posers, have been drawn upon for compositions suited 
to the neecs of the public schools, and for this reason 
the course commends itself to educators everywhere as 
most admirable. 





AN ACCOUNT OF TWO REPORTS. 





IN THE INTEREST OF EDUCATIONAL REFORM. 

The whole country is watching with great interest the 
changes recommended in the administration of the New 
York City schools, and so we give in brief the points 
recently made by the special committee of eight mem- 
bers of the board of education. In addition we present 
an outline of a memorial to the board of education pre- 
pared by the Public Education Society : 

The report prepared by the committee of the board 
declares that the present system of examination and 
marking is not provided for or required by any statute 
of the state. It is denounced as bad,—detrimental to 
the best methods of education, and the cause of much 
that is now injuring and marring the usefulness of our 
public schools. It also offers an inducement to teachers 
to devote every energy to the preparation of the class 
for the expected and ofttime dreaded examination, and 
so the work ef instruction is often carried on witha 
total disregard of the real advancement of the children 
in knowledge, character, or mental power. It moreover 
furnishes a stimulus to the teacher to cram and load the 
memory of the pupil with facts and figures to be retained 
for a time, and then drawn out of him at the proper 


degree that should not be tolerated even in the educa- 
tion of adults. It requires that every child im a class 
shall be up and equal to each of its classmates ; that is to 
say, in a class of fifty or sixty children of different 
caliber, different intellect, and different preparation, al] 
able to get on, but in different ways, no child shall hold 
more or less than any other child. Such requirement is 
barbarous, the methods employed to obtain it are equally 
so, and of the teaching power necessary to produce such 
a result a very large percentage is absolutely lost.” 
These are decided words, which should be read by all 
interested in the cause of educational progress. The 
report continues to say: “‘In one school one of the 
assistant superintendents was required, under the system 
as it is now administered, to examine and report on 
1,500 classes and teachers, giving an average of less 
than fifteen minutes to each class.” ‘‘ The sole effort of 
the teacher now is to work for the examination and 
marks, and remonstrances from priacipals as to bad 
methods are met with the answer that the method may 
be bad, but it is the best and most certain to produce the 
desired results on the examinations.” 

Various recommendations are made by the committee, 
especially it is suggested that teachers shall be classified 
in two divisions, ‘‘standard” and ‘‘maximum.” The 
‘*standard” teachers shall receive frequent assistance 
from the principal and the city superintendent, but the 
‘* maximum ” teachers shall be to a certain extent free 
from such oversight, only under general supervision by 
the principals and the superintendents. The power of 
promoting a teacher from the lower to the higher grade 
shall rest with the principals with whom the teacher 
has been employed during the five years, and the assist- 
ant superintendents who have examined the classes dur- 
ing the same time. In case there should arise any 
difference of opinion among these officers, the city 
superintendents shall refer the whole matter to the com- 
mittee on teachers of the city board of education, who 
will investigate the case, and finally determine in what 
grade the teacher shall be placed, and from this decision 
there shall be no appeal. 

This in brief contains the gist of this famous report of 
eight, which has been so much talked about during the 
past few weeks in this City, and concerning which great 
interest has been manifested by the teachers all over the 
country. 

THE PuBLIC EpucATION SOCIETY have investigated in 
a thorough manner the present system of public instruc- 
tion, and pronounced it defective ; (1) as to accommoda- 
tions provided; (2) as to courses and methods of 
instruction ; (3) in respect to administration. As to 
accommodations provided, the society presents an array 
of facts that is overwhelming. It declares that ‘the 
lower departments are crowded beyond the possibility of 
the teachérs in charge doing good work.” We have not 
the space to transfer the figures to our columns, but it is 
sufficient to say that there can be no question as to the 
proof of the society as given concerning the truthfulness 
of the first charge. In respect to courses of study und 
methods of instruction, it declares that children in this 
city make less progress in the various branches of study 
than those from foreign countries. Another very 
important charge is that the course of study is arranged 
for the sole benefit of those children who pursue it 
throughout, whereas at least 60,000 pupils annually 
leave the public school before they reach the age of 
twelve years. These children are not provided for as 
they ought to be. The society very well declares that 
each course, the primary as well as the grammar, should 
complete certain subjects rather than attempt an incom- 
plete course in a variety of subjects. The points charged 
here are almost word for word the same as the SCHOOL 
JOURNAL has been urging for many years. 

Next, the society declares that the duties laid upon 
the board of education are too many and dissimilar to 
be properly attended to by anysingle body. This charge 
is true. The administration of the board of trustees in 
each ward 1s open to serious criticism. Altogether the 
divided responsibility between the board of education 
and the trustees causes disagreement and confusion, 
leading to numerous contradictions and great uncertain- 
ties. It is difficult to tell where the power of the 
trustees begins, and where the duties of the board end. 
The method of appointing and removing teachers is 
cumbersome, ofttimes leading to great injustice. It is 
often difficult to secure the appointment of competent 
teachers, and it is still harder frequently to remove an 





moment by the expected and looked-for question. 

It is declared by the committee that ‘‘ accuracy of 
statement and correctness of answer are counted far 
beyond their value, and even among the youngest chil- 
dten the memory is used as an educational tool to a 


incompetent one. We have given so much space to this 
subject, because we know that the teachers everywhere 
are deeply interested in the cause of educational reform, 
and since the SCHOOL JOURNAL, for years, has been the 
only national paper that has been outspoken on this 


_———————— 
subject, we think our readers will thank us for laying 
this subject so fully before them. In the meantime let 
us rejoice that it seems now to be certain that needed 
changes will soon be made, and that the city of New 
York’s system of public instruction will be what it ought 
to be—a model, not only for the other cities of this 
country, but also for the cities of the entire world. 





-*- _ 


OLD CHINA. 





The dead bones of centuries are rattling, and a new 
day is coming to old China! She is beginning to get 
her eyes open. It is about time, but better late than 
never. So let us rejoice. When 400,000,000 human 
beings begin to do something besides mumble the eter- 
nal Confucian nonsense to which they have from time 
immemorial been devoting their attention, we may 
begin to hope that something worth talking about will 
be done. The fact is that schools of European type are 
being established for teaching modern sciences and their 
application to human industry. These institutions are 
constantly overcrowded with young men ambitious to 
learn the arts of the stranger. As though to welcome 
visitors from abroad, the Chinese coast has been pro- 
vided with probably the best lighthouse service in the 
world. In addition to this, we are told that thousands 
of miles of telegraph wires are being put up every year. 
Work is being begun on vast railroad systems, and the 
uniatched network of internal water routes is to be 
improved and enlarged. Great arsenals have been 
built, and an army of a million men is equipped with 
the best modern arms, and drilled according to the latest 
European ideas. The navy comprises twenty-six men- 
of-war, and more than a hundred gunboats. all of mod- 
ern design. More than all this, imperial legislation is 
assuming a liberal and progressive spirit, encouraging to 
the industrial and social development of the whole peo- 
ple. This is grand. 





WHAT THE SOUTH HAS DONE FOR THE 
"NEGRO.* 


By Dr. J. L. M. Curry. 

What the South has done for the negro is the brightest 
page in its history. Here was the war between the 
states: confederacy overthrown; the struggle ending 
in defeat, disaster, subjugation, property freed ; slaves 
emancipated ; made voters ; then came reconstruction ; 
then came the boldest, most disastrous, most cruel, most 
infamous chapter in human history, when the effort 
was perseveringly, deliberately, continuously made, to 
degrade the white man and to give supremacy to the 
negro. And then, defeated, mortified, crushed, im- 
poverished, bankrupted, she reconstructed society, and 
rehabilitated her institutions. Then, at that period, 
with the most daring courage, with the most sublime 
self-denial and self-sacrifice, the white people of the 
South marched up, adopted their constitutions, estab- 
lished their public school system, and placed the negro 
on an equality of advantage and privilege with their 
own white children—and I repeat there is not a page in 
human history so glorious. Why the state of Alabama 
from 1870 to 1888 inclusive, paid for white schools 
$4,611,000; for colored schools $3,296,000 ; for normal 
white schools $124,000, and for the colored $107,500. 
Bleeding, stricken, scattered; banks, insurance com- 
panies, evidences of debt—all crushed, and yet, with a 

triotism, such as never had a superior, the state, in its 
integrity, has marched up, and established these schools, 
and tried to prevent the negroes from relapsing into 
heathenish superstition, barbarism, and ignorance. 





* From a recent speech before the Alabama legislature. 





GREENLAND. 





Dr. Nansen landed with four comrades among the 
Eskimos of East Greenland at Sermilikfiord in the mid- 
dle of July last, for the purpose of crossing on the ice 
cap of that island to the west coast, a distance of 450 
miles, and succeeded in his undertaking. Nordenskidéld 
attempted the sume feat, but not with success. He 
emerged on the west coast of Godthaab, about 275 miles 
south of Christianshaab, the point he had expected to 
reach. His starting point was abvut 500 miles north of 
Cape Farewell, and his termination about 300 miles north 
of that cape. It is probable that he traveled about fifteen 
miles a day, and the journey occupied about a month. 

In the previous attempts to penetrate Greenland, Dr. 
| Hays succeeded in getting inland only sixty miles. 
, Nordenskiéld, in his frst attempt to cross the island, got 

only thirty-five miles from the coast; in his second 
| attempt he got seventy-two miles inland, and his Lapps 
su ed in penetrating 135 miles. Lieut. Peary got 
‘inland about 100 miles. Dr. Nansen, therefore, in 
crossing the islarid from coast to coast, about 450 miles, 
far excelled the achievements of his predecessors. 

Many authoritiesare of the opinion that the exploration 
of inner Greenland is. scientifically, of the greatest im- 

rtance. It was in the hope of adding to scientific 
Cuowlnlee that the Nansen expedition was fitted out. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION. 





By P. G. METCALF. 


The teacher must add to the stock of “ information” 
the pupil has, this is clear; and to aid in this, the subjects 
given in the JouRNAL under “ Things to tell the Pupils” 
are very helpful. But this isnotenough. I collect from 
all sources. I began originally in this way. 

In a corner of the room I put a box on whose side was 
pasted ‘‘ General Information,” and a motto was chosen 
by the pupils which was changed every two weeks. The 
present motto is, ‘“‘ Wisdom is the principal thing.” 
This box has a lid and is not locked ; pupils cut out slips 
from newspapers, and at set times they are read, and 
comments are made by pupils. I examine everything 
that is put in here, and so we “fire at a mark,” as one 
might say. 

I found it was necessary to classify these slips, under 
geography, history, botany, biography, &c., and so got a 
number of envelope boxes (by the way, teachers, I make 
great use of envelope boxes in myschool). I have two 
shelves and on each one four envelope boxes. 

In the ‘‘Geography box” I find articles relating to 
wheat, sugar, meal, cheese, leather, molasses, paper, 
wool, butter, yarn, cloth, indigo, rosin, lead, iron, &c. 

In the “ Biography box” are slips relating to Cleve- 
land, Harrison. Blaine, Grant, Garfield, Washington, 
Lafayette, &. They form texts around which much is 
gathered from books. 

I have a set time every day for general] information. 





OUTDOOR WORK AND PLAY. 





During the classic ages of the Mediterranean nations, 
education was almost wholly an out-door affair. Even 
Plato’s Academia and Aristotle’s Lyceum were public 
gardens, with shady avenues and open halls. The 
gloomy superstitions of the Middle Ages relegated edu- 
cation to the prison walls of the convent. From that 
reign of anti-naturalism, perhaps, dates the impression 
that the boisterous weather-defying sports of tke field 
and forest have a brutalizing tendency. The truth is 
that outdoor exercise is the price of staid habits. Every 
schoolteacher knows that village schoolboys are far more 
sedate than their city comrades, whose physical energy, 
in default of a better outlet, explodes in petulance and 
mischievous pranks, The young dandies of a Parisian 
normal college astonish visitors by the reckless impro. 
priety of their conduct, while the courteous manners of 
young Orinoco Indians made the naturalist, Gerstaecker, 
forget the purpose of his visit to the Brazilian virgin 
woods. Though all agog with curiosity, they forebore 
to touch his instruments, reproved a young comrade for 
sitting down in his presence, and vied not only in an- 
swering the questions of his interpreter, but in furnish- 
ing collateral particulars of information. A similar 
report from Alaska was published in a recent number of 
the New York Herald, where the commander of a 
United States exploring expedition describes his inter- 
view with a campful of young natives, and contrasts the 
remarkable decorum of their conduct with that of their 
Caucasian contemporaries. 


THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


The object of this department is to disseminate good methods 
by the suggestions of those who practice them in both ungraded 
and graded schools. The devices here explained are not always 
originai with the contributors, nor is it necessary they should be. 














CHRONOLOGY FOR SCHOOL USE. 





Feb. 24 (?)—Geo, F. Handel, musical composer, bn.—1685. 
Feb. 25—First United States Bank Chartered—1791. 

Feb, 26—Victor Hugo, Fr. poet and novelist, bn.—1802. 
Feb, 2i—Henry W. Longfellow, Am. poet, bn.—1807. 
Feb. 28—Michael Montaigne, French essayist, bn.—1533. 


March 1—W. D. Howells, American author, bn.—1837. 
March 2—De Witt Clinton, Am. statesman, bn.—1769. 





LESSON HINTS. 





SPELLING, 


It is said that the good spellers of the present genera- 
tion of American pupils, are not as numerous as the last. 
There may be truth in this accusation in some 
places, but gen , we believe that there never was a 
time when people wrote as correctly as to-day. The daily 
newspaper is a constant object lesson. 
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There are a few principles underlying spelling, which 
will be of great .assistance to those who are seeking light 
on this subject. 

1. No word should be spelled that is not a direct expres- 
sion of the pupil’s thought. 

2. If possible, pupils should never see a word incorrectly 
spelled, or never be allowed to write a word incorrectly. 
This is the ideal, although it is impossible to attain per- 
fectly to it. 

8. Pupils should be trained to know when they do not 
know how to spell a word. This is a very important 
point; they should learn to ask for a word whose form 
they do not know, and then the correct form should be 
written on the board, or they may consult the dictionary 
for themselves. It is better to have a pupil find out how 
to spell a word that he does not know how, than to ask a 
teacher or a pupil. The mental effort of determining the 
correct form will fix it in his mind. 

4. Thinking and expression, both oral and written, going 
hand in hand, will help correct spelling very much. 

These principles are not new, but they are very impor- 
tant ; teachers who follow them carefully will soon see 
their beneficial effects. 


LANGUAGE, 


Nothing is more important than the correct expression 
ofthought. Absolute precision and correctness in speak- 
ing should be gained as soon as possible. The reason why 
so many teachers fail in language work is because it is not 
connected with the pupil’s own thought; he copies sen- 
tences from the grammar, and reproduces what has been 
read without thinking what the words in the sentences 
mean. It is of great importance that expression of 
thought should go hand in hand with thinking. Consider 
what the writing of sentences involves,—capitalization, 
punctuation, spelling, arrangement of words, writing. 
Are not these important points? Now add to this the 
mental training that thought expression necessitates, and 
the exercise will be seen to be first-class. Dictation 
should grow less and less as the ability of origination in- 
creases. A very high grade of skill in teaching writing, 
requires very little dictation in the lowest grade; when 
pupils have one hundred or more words distinctly fixed in 
their minds the work of dictation may begin, but with it, 
hand in hand, should go the expression of original 
thought. This can be stimulated by simple questions as 
in the lowest grade, ‘‘Tell me what you saw on your way 
to school ?”’ or “‘ Have you a kitten ?”’ or “‘ Whatis your 
doll’s name?” or “Have you a sled?” Each of these 
questions will lead to a little conversation, and the pupils 
can be taught how to express the thoughts this conversa- 
tion brings out. 


ARITHMETIC, 


A good deal is said about too much primary work. 
Many teachers think that there is at the present time in 
our best schools, too much time occupied in the adding, 
subtracting, multiplying, and dividing of simple num- 
bers. The point to be settled as early as possible is, how 
thoroughly do pupils appreciate figures? For example, 
38+8=6; 10—2=8; 4x4=16; 6+3=2; 1-3 0f |12=4. Howcan 
the truth of these sentences be shown? Are pupils able 
by objects to prove that all of these statements are true ? 
Are the expressions “taking from” “taking away” and 
“taking out of” necessary? Which one is division ? 
Which oneis multiplication ? Here tell a story about each 
one of these sentences, as “‘I had three pencils and my 
father gave me three more pencils, and now I have six 
pencils.”” Can pupils make stories like this, and do they 
know how to express these stories by figures? Thereis a 
great deal in this subject that will be of very great inter- 
est, and will show the teacher whether figures are under- 
stood, or whether the examples in arithmetic are unintel- 
ligently copied. 





HOW TO WRITE CONNECTED DESCRIPTIONS. 


Place a picture or an object before pupils, and have 
them ask and answer questions by writing. Pupils should 
be encouraged to ask a great variety of questions, and it is 
well to say, ‘‘ Isn’t it better to ask some other question ? ” 
Again, “I know a good question.”’ Again, ‘‘ There is one 
question that no one has asked.’’ A little effort on the 
part of the teacher will lead pupils to ask questions in log- 
ical order. These can easily be answered in writing, and 
thus a good connected description be secured. 


- 


HISTORY. 

The soul of history is in its story. Without the story 
there are no actors and no history. Therefore tell care- 
fully selected and properly worded stories that pupils will 
love to hear. History is full of these stories. These can 
be arranged in chronological order, and thus cause and 
effect may be taught. Children can never learn history 
by committing to memory dates and names; each date 
must have with it the story of one or more persons. If 
both primary and advanced teachers will remember this 
fact, great good will be accomplished, and great interest 
awakened, 








COUNTING. 

Counting by twos, using beans up to 100, rapidly, is a 
good exercise; then count by threes up to 100, say 3, 6, 9, 
12, ete., each time with the hand on the table, moving 
three beans from one pile to another pile. The use of 
beans in counting adds very much to the interest and 
profit. 


MULTIPLYING BY BEANS. 








Following the same method as in the last lesson 
using beans, 2x2=—4; 2x3=6; 2x4=8, etc., etc. Dividing 
by beans: Using beans say, 12+6=2, 12+4=38, 12+3=4. 
These facts should be learned by repetition in problems so 
that they can be used instantly by the silent effort of the 
mind. 


7 
o> 


THE PARTS OF SPEFLCH. 








While formal grammar, as parsing and analyzing, should 
be deferred until the high school course, it is very well for 
young pupils to be able to tell the parts of speech. This 
can easily be taught by a little effort, remembering that 
the word noun means the same as name, and pronoun a 
word used fora noun. Adjectives and adverbs will give 
no difficulty, but it will not be easy to make children 
discriminate between prepositions and conjunctions. 
Neither is it easy to lead them to see the difference be- 
tween a verb and an adjective united, i. ¢., ‘He is run- 
ning,” is running is easily seen to be a verb, but it is not 
so easy to teach the child that in the sentence “ Mary is 
good,” that is is a verb and good an adjective; for if the 
child has some reason developed, both running and good 
will seem to be, as they are, attributes. Therefore, it is 
well not to bring nice grammatical discriminations before 
young pupils. Wait until the mind is developed. 





TEACHING LONG AND SHORT DIVISION. 





Long division should be taught before short division, 
for when a pupil has learned long division, the teacher has 
but to mention short division, show how an example is 
worked, and the pupil understands it at once. In long 
division the form is the difficult thing. Give a series of 
examples each representing a step, and see that the pupil 
is thoroughly familiar with each step before going to the 
next. The arbitrary matters about long division must be 
told. Do a great deal of work with divisors containing 
but two figures, and a way to pass to divisors of three or 
more figures will now readily suggest itself. 

—Shaw’s “‘ School Devices.” 





SPELLING BY SOUND. 





It has been pointed out often that the expression, spell- 
ing by sound, is not spelling in any sense. We sound a 
word when we pronounce it. Spelling by sound is dis- 
tinct articulation; each sound in the word should be 
given in an easy and perfectly natural tone; there should 
be no strain or stress. Practice in distinct articulation is 
excellent, but it must be remembered that spelling is one 
thing and spelling by sound something else, and also that 
spelling by sound often injures the power of spelling a 
word by letters. Great care should be used not to confuse 
children in this exercise. 


PUNCTUATION. 





Punctuation. must be learned by practice and not by 
rules. Rules will help men and women and older pupils, 
but will confuse young pupils. Write a sentence on the 
board, placing a period at the end. Write a sentence ask- 
ing a question, with an interrogation point at its end. 
Lead pupils to notice the point at the end of one sentence, 
and the one at the end or the other sentence. Then tell 
them this is a period and that is an interrogation point. 
“You may write two sentences, one ending with a period 
and the other ending with an interrogation point.” The 
sentences written will indicate whether the pupils have 
noticed the use of two marks, 





NEW WORDS. 





Each new word that is the name of an object, of an ac- 
tion, or modifier of an action, should be carefully noticed 
by first presenting the object, sketch, or picture of the ob- 
ject, or, by bringing the idea of it to the child’s mind 
through conversation or questioning. In teaching new 
words go very slowly at first. Write short sentences and 
make very slight changes in them, and generally of 2 
single word, so that pupils will be successful every time 
they try to write asentence. Great patience is needed in 
teaching new words, for thousands of pupils learn words 
without knowing their meaning, which become to them 
in after life lumber and obstructions, not the materials 
out of which thought is made. 
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ASKING AND ANSWERING QUESTIONS. 

Whose book is this? Whose hat is that? Whose books 
are these? Whose eyes are these? Whose noses are 
those? What kind of shoes are sold at the shoe store ? 
These questions, and many others can be asked pupils, for 
the purpose of leading them to write correct answers in 
full. This practice can be made a very interesting and 
useful one. 





—— 


PROGRESS IN ARITHMETIC. 

Rapid progress in arithmetic can be made provided 
pupils understand each step that is taken. The great 
difficulty in teaching numbers, is that pupils use figures 
without understanding what they represent. Rapid pro- 
gress in arithmetic is sometimes quite slow at first, but 
afterwards becomes quite rapid, as pupils have laid the 
foundations thoroughly. 





TEACHING PUPILS TO LOVE TO READ. 





Read something to the children that will greatly inter- 
est them. The next day ask them if they wish you to read 
to them again, and then tell them that you wish they 
would tell you something about what you read yesterday ; 
that if they have remembered what you read, you will 
read them another story, and they may tell you to-morrow 
about the one you read to them to-day. Do not complain 
of the pupils if they remember but little at first. The 
power of memory depends upon the strength of attention 
and comparison. After a few days this attention will 
grow more fixed, and the memory will be better and 
better. As soon as pupils are able to read themselves with 
some degree of fluency, ask them if they will find some 
story and read it to you. Say, “I have read to you some. 
thing you like to hear, and now will you read something 
to me that I would like to hear?’’ This is the first step in 
making the child love both to listen to reading and read 


themselves. 
-O+ 


AN EXERCISE ON SIGNS WITH OBJECTS. 





The teacher holding five sticks in one hand and three in 
the other, shows them to the pupils. Then she says, “See 
whatIdo.”’ (She puts the five sticks and three sticks to- 
gether.) ‘‘You may write what I have done.” Pupils 
write 5+3=8, having been previously instructed concern- 
ing the use of the signs. Then she takes six sticks in one 
hand and five in the other, and shows them to her pupils 
fora few seconds. They write,6+5=11. By showing ob- 
jects the pupils write columns of figures quite rapidly. 
This exercise teaches the use of sigus, promotes rapid and 
correct addition, and quick and accurate observation. 


" 
* 





DENOMINATE NUMBERS.—CLASSIFICATION,. 





Prepare a quantity of various articles, as apple seeds, 
corn, beans, pumpkin seeds, oats, wheat, etc. Put them 
allinone pile. The pupils tell what kinds of seeds are in 
the pile, and write their names in a line with numbers 
under each, like the following :— 

corn——beans——oats—— wheat 
14 26 18 29 

The work, of course, should be done entirely by the 
pupils. This will teach classification which is necessary 
in order to understand reduction. 

Next prepare many small, flat pine sticks. Cut some ore 
inch long, others two, others three, others four, and others 
six. Have afoot rule on the table. Let each pupil deter- 
mine by measurement how long each one is, and put it in 
its own pile. Each pupil writes thus on the slate :— 

Oneinch Twoinch Three inch Four inch 
sticks sticks sticks sticks 
8 7 i) 4 

Now lead them to see what part of a foot each stick is, 

and arrange and classify sticks as follows :— 


vs of a tofa tofa tofa 
foot foot foot foot 
8 7 9 4, 


DENOMINATE NUMBERS.—REDUCTION. 








Taking the work in the previous plan as a basis, pupils 
can easily be led to give the teacher the following table. 
The pupil doing and talking says :— 

‘* Two one inch pieces make } of a foot. 


Three “cc “ee “ “ee } “cc 

Two two “ec “ “ 4 Ct  ) 
“és three “ “ec “ yo “8 
*“ four “ “ec “ 9“ “6 

Three three “ “ se } wc 6” 


This table, when made entirely by the pupil will lead 
him to understand the principle of reduction. The same 
course can be taken with gill, pint, quart, and gallon 
Measures, using water. Also by the use of cents, three 


and dollars, the same principle can be taught. The pupil 
must say and do all the time :— 


* Ten one cents make one dime. 
Five ‘“ e big “ nickel. 
Two nickels ” ** dime, 


Two dimes and a nickel make a quarter. 
Two quarters make a half dollar. 
Five dimes mm. Re hem 
There is a great deal of education in such an exercise as 
this, if pupils do, and talk, and write for themselves, and 
are not told. Telling here is death Discovery, talking, 
and writing is life, now, and forever. 





FACULTY-CULTURE BY DRAWING. 





By FRANK ABORN, Cleveland, O. 
Copyright by Frank Aborn. All rights reserved, 


EXERCISE LXXIII. 


GaME.—Thickness of the neck. 

Pose a child, whose neck is most ex 
posed, front view. (Fig. 3.) 

Dismiss the pose. 

Allow a moment for a sketch. 

See who are the observers—who have 
represented the thickness of the neck 
nearly or quite equal to the thickness 
of the head. 

Erase and try again. 
front or back. 


Poses facing 








Fig. y - LAKH 
EXERCISE LXXIV. 


GAME.—To omit what is not seen. 

Pose a girl facing the school and holding a large book 
so that it hides her face. (Fig. 4.) 

Dismiss the pose. 

Allow a moment for a sketch. 

See who are the observers—who have omitted to 
represent the face. 

In this play the pose may stand back towards the 
school. In which case the game would be to omit that 
part of the book that is hidden. 


EXERCISE LXXV. 
Proceed as suggested in Ex. XXXV. 


EXERCISE LXXVI. 

GaME.—-Position. 

Pose a boy standing toe and heel, 
with his side towards the school. 
(Fig. 1.} 

Dismiss the pose. 

Allow a moment for a sketch. 

See who are the observers—who 
have represented the feet as touching 
toe and heel. 

See ‘‘ General Directions,” Ex. 1. 








cents pieces, dimes, five cent pieces, quarters, half dollars, 
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EXERCISE LXXVII. 


GAME.—Position. 
Pose two boys holding a basket or a pail so that it 
touches both of them. 
Dismiss the poses. 

Allow a moment for a sketch. 
See who are the observers—who have described the 
basket as touching both boys. (Fig. 3.) 


Fig.3 -Liwu. 
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(Fig. 2.) 


Exercise LXXVIII. 


GaME.—Thickness of the 


arm. 


Pose a girl, whose dress sleeve is 
quite full, standing with her side to- 


wards the school. (Fig. 4.) 
Dismiss the pose. 


Allow a moment for a sketch. 


See who are the ob- 
servers—who have 
represented the thick 
ness of the arm not 
less than half the 
thickness of the body. 

(Fig. 5.) Fis 


Fig.e — LXnly 





EXERCISE LXXIX. 


GAME.— What was hidden by the basket? 

Place a chair on its side, with its back from the 
school, on the table, and place the waste-basket in the 
angle between the seat and the back. 

Remove the objects. 

Allow a moment for a sketch. 


CS 
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(Fig. 6.) 

















it is seen. 
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See who are the observers—who have omitted to draw 
that part of the chair that was hidden by the basket. 

This game may be played also with back of the chair 
towards the school, and the basket behind it. 

The game in this case is to represent the basket where 


(Fig. 7.) 
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THINGS OF TO-DAY. 


The French Chamber voted confidence in the government— 
300 to 240. [Why was a vote of confidence necessary? With 
what faction is Boulanger identified? How does the govern- 
ment of France resemble that of the United States ?] 

President Cleveland has decided to practice law in New York 
after the close of his term. [What ex- Presidents and candidates 
for the presidency, have died during his term of office? What 
ex-President still survives ?] 

The British extradition treaty was rejected. [What is extradi- 
tion? Of what value would a satisfactory extradition treaty 
be ?] 

It is reported that Sir Julian Paucefort, will succeed Lord Sack- 
ville at Washington. [What are the circumstances connected 
with the return of Lord Sackville to England? What are some of 
the duties of a foreign minister 7] 

The funeral of Crown Prince Rudolph, of Austria, took place. 
[To what family does the royal house of Austria belong? Name 
the other empires in Europe? What are the three strongest pow- 
ers in Europe ?] 

It is stated that Senator Allison has refused the treasury port- 
folio. [Who was the first incumbent of the office? What is 
meant by the “surplus”? How is the money that is used to pay 
the expenses of the government collected ?] 

A bill has been introduced in the New York senate providing 
for a tunnel under the East river. [What would be the advan- 
tages of having sucha tunnel? What is the size of New York and 
Brooklyn compared with other great cities in this country ?] 

The strike of street-car employes in New York closed. [Why 
should strikes be avoided? What do you know of the Knights of 
Labor? What is the law regulating the price of wages? What is 
co-operation? How does immigration affect wages ?] 

An ice carnival was celebrated at Montreal. [What is the de- 
rivation of the word “carnival”? How is the carnival celebra- 
ted in Italy? What do you know of the climate of Montreal 7} 

Pennsylvania miners emigrated to Washington territory. [What 
are the principal products of the mines of Pennsylvania ?] 





FACT AND RUMOR. 


Alphonse Daudet has issued an indignant protest against the 
many poor translations of his works issued in this country and 
England. {(f# what way are the mghts of authors protected. 
What are some of the arguments in favor of internationa, 
copyright ? } 

Rey. Dr. William [. Holland, of Pittsburg, has received an offer 
from the United States government to go to the west coast of 
Africa to make discoveries in entomology. He will be paid 
$10,000 and expenses, including guides. [Of what does the science 
of entomology treat? What benefit to agnculture is a knowledge 
of this science ?] 


Samue? Kitson, a New York sculptor, has made a design to be 
placed over the grave of Gen. Sheridan at Arlington. [What 
position did Gen. Shendan hold at the time of hisdeath? What 
brilliant teat of his has been made the subject of a spirited 
poem ?] 

Josef Hofmann, who is to return to thiscountry soon,has grown 
stout and strong since he left here. [What do you know about 
Josef Hofmunn? What celebrated composer was very precocious? 
Name some ot the celebrated musical composers, hving and 
dead.) 

It is said that within the past four years Mohammedism has 
seized on the whole of Central Africa. [Who was the founder of 
Mohammedism? State in brief its doctrines. In what countries 
has it the strongest hold? [n what country of western Europe, 
did it once gain a foothold ?] 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla wins new victories over disease and becomes 
more popular every day. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


COLORADO. 

The South Pueblo high school is presided over by Miss Nutter, 
who is spoken of as one of the best teachers in the centennial 
state. Her assistant, Miss Laura Anderson, is also’ highly 
esteemed, and her salary has recently been increased. The present 
enrollment is fifty-six; the graduating class has six members. 
The remarks of Professor Gault in the last JouRNAL touch a 
responsive cord in the hearts of the Saguache teachers. One of 
the prominent features of our late state association, was the dis- 
cussion of “ American Civics.” We of the West believe in our 
country, and we strive to teach her history, her institutions, and 
her laws. We believe that this is the legitimate work of the pub- 
lic echools, and their most important functions are virtue and 
patriotism. Their exponents sha)l ever be found among the 
mountains of the West. 

Prof. T, O. Baker l as been employed as principal of the Durango 
high school. Prof. Baker is a graduate of the Lebanon, Ohio, nor- 
mal, and for the past two years has been at the head of the normal 
department of Eminence College, Ky. Thus does Colorado 
gather in the choice workmen. 

The Saguache County Teachers’ Association held an interesting 
session in Saguache January 3 and 4. “Primary Arithmetic,” 
“Physiological Digestion,” “Hygienic Laws tor the School 
Room,” “ The Effects of Alcohol and Narcotics,” were some of the 
topics discussed. Two evening sessions were occupied by lectures 
on the ** Nature ana Functions of our Free School System,” by J. 
H. Freeman, and “ Young America m the Twentieth Century,” 
by Dr. J. H. McClean. It shocked us to have our superintendent 
tell us that our state constitution forbids the reading of the ible, 
and any religious instruction whatever, in the public schools. 

Fi -Jacos H: Freeman. 











The biennial report of the state schoo! commissioner, covering 
the educational operations cf 1887 and 1888, has been submitted to 
the general assembly of Georgia. 

Woodbury school has opened with flattering prospects. 

Miss Strinkle, of Virginia, has been elected principal of Cedar 


J. H. Featherston opened Greenville school with sixty pupils. 
Miss Alice Boykin has been elected to the charge of Midway 


The school at Owensbyville opened January 7 under the super- 
intendence of Miss Georgia Cox. 
Grantville high school is booming; Willis M. Robinson, princi- 


Hollonville boasts a good school, conducted by Dr. Mathews. 
Prof. Pollok, of Senoia, is doing effectual work. 
The school at Mt. Carmel Academy, Warnerviile, has opened 
with fine attendance. 


The Indiana School Journal is thirty-three years old. The fol- 
lowing questions were recently sent out by the Indiana School 
Journal, and concise answers asked for: 
(2) Which is preferable to teach, isolated words, or 
words from sentences? (3) Why teach the spelling of a word the 
child cannot use? (4) Which is of more use to a child, the mean- 
15) Which should be taught first, 
the spelling or the meaning? (6) Which is of the greater import- 
ance, spelling or pronunciation ? 

One county in this state has in its teachers’ reading circle an 
enroliment of nearly all of the teachers in the county. 

Professors 8. 8. Parr and Howard Sandison represent Indiana 
next March in the national superintendents’ meeting at Washing- 


(1) Why teach oral 


ing of a word, or its spelling ? 


Vincennes University is the parent school of all the schools of 
Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin. It was founded in Indiana ter- 
ritory in 1806, and is now in a flourishing condition, with an 
endowment of $50,000. E. A. Bryan is president. 

Joun R. WEATHERS. 


The Garfield Normal College, at Enterprise, has been abandoned 
by the president, Professor J. M. Reid, on account of lack of 
Prof. Chas. Swisher succeeds him.. 

Fifteen of the one hundred and six counties of the state have 
uniform systems of text-books. 

A new association of teachers has been formed, including the 

eastern central coun:ies. The first meeting will be at Junction 
City the last Friday and Saturday of March. 
The Central Kansas Teachers’ Association held a large and 
interesting meeting at Hutchinson, and the following officers 
were elected: president, Supt. J. W. Cooper, Newton; vice-presi- 
dent, Supt. E. D. Taylor, Edwards county ; secretary, Mrs. Mary 
Ludlum, McPherson ; treasurer, Supt. J. E. Williams, Ness City. 
Executive committee, J. J. Lewis, Lindsborg; 
Lyons; Supt. Armstrung. Saline county. 

Six hundred and fifty teachers joined the state teachers’ associa- 
tion at its December 27-28 meeting. 

@bhe state normal school, at Emporia, wil. celebrate its quarter 
centennial in June. All former students are expected and invitea 


The resignation if Prof. A. R. Marsh, of the state university, to 
take a similar chair, modern literature, in Harvard is being 
generally regretted by the press and the educational traternity of 


The North-Eastern Missouri Association was in session in 
The papers of specia)] interest, 
were “The Leadership of the Teacher,” by L. E. Wolfe, of 
Moberly ; “ Condition and Needs ot our School System,” by State 
Supt. Coieman ; “* Music in the Pubsic School with Chart Illustra- 
tions,” by Prof. Place, of Kirksville; and “‘Compulsory Educa- 
tion,” by Prin. H. W. Prentiss, of St. Louis. The latter elicited 
earnest discussion and resulted in strong resolutions in favor of 
compulsory education of all children between the ages of 8 and 14 
years with heavy penalties for parents and employers violating 
the law. A delightful banquet wiih numerous toasts closed the 
meeting. The meeting had a larger enrollment than any former 
Moberly was chosen as the next 
place of meeting and the officers elected were D. A. McMillan, 
Mexico, president ; L. H. Cheney, Moberly, secretary. 

The Missouri Valley Teachers’ Association met at Harrisonville, 
December 27 and 28. A large number of teachers were enrolled 
and several able papers presented. G. W.Huwe of Wa: rensburg 
was elected president for the ensuing year, and Miss Mamie 
Fowler, of Harrisonville, secretary. 
next place of meeting. The correspondence paper of the officers 
of the state association bears this aggressive motto: 
you to help swell the attendance to 200 college teachers, 250 county 
teachers, and 300 graded school teachers. Can we not depend 
upon you to influence at least one teacher to attend.” 
of the state university is president, and Supt. Wolte, of Moberly, 
J'res. J. P. Blanton, of the Kirksville State Normal, is 
being prominently mentioned for the lucrative office of state 
insurance commissioner. 


Mexico during the hol days. 


gathering of the association. 


Liberty was chosen as the 


At the meeting of the North Nebraska Teachers’ Association 
held in Columbus on Dec. 26-28, 1888, the North Nebraska Public 
Schooi Oratorical Association was formed, whose object is to 
promote a love of literature and the power of expression among 
the pupils of the schools by means of annual contcsts for su.ta- 
ble prizes. The time for the first contest has not yet been fixed, 

The Central Nebr ska High School Declamatory Association 
will hold its second annual coutest at Aurora, Hamilton county, 


The high school at Dancyvill., under the control of the Memphis mmar child 
Methodist Conference, is not succeeding. The idea seems to be ahemamreniaeeed by 40. 40,276, only neko die oumuaberca te ae 
gaining ground that, while every denomination should have its| vided for their accommodation. "The primary department ie 
state college or university, the common and village schools | invariably on the lowest floor, wae there is the least lig’ 
should be free from dexominationu: eontrol. 





Brownsville has one of the finest preparatory schools for boys 

in the state. It is taught by Prof. T, W. Crawder, a thorough 

scholar and a born teacher. He has a select school of forty-five 

pupils who are entered by contract some months before his schoo) 

opens. In his methods he aims at clear concepts and thorough 

mastery of the subject in hand. 

Reports from the Jackson schools are flattering. The teachers 

all say, “‘ We never saw a more manly set of young men. We fee] 

proud of them.” 

The high school at Colliersville, connected with which is Dr. G. 

W. Johnston, formerly of Winchester, has nearly two hundred 

pupils. 

Germantown has two good schools. One of them, conducted by 

three ladies, is rapidly gaining favor. 

Stanton Depot. W. D. PowEL1. 
TEXAS. 


Mr. H. V. Moulton is now superintendent at San Angelo. 
Coleman has a handsome new building, Mr. E. C. Chambers is the 
new principal. Trinity has voted a special tax, and taken charge 
of her school. Mr. Frank B. St. John’is doing excellent work a 
Hubbard City. Miss 8. Rosella Kelley has bought a half interest 
in Pilot Point Academy, and is much pleased with the outlook. 
The vacancy in the superintendency of the Paris schools, caused 
by the resignation of Prof. A. C. Bryant, was filled by the elec- 
tion of Prof. Culley. Bell county is to adopt a uniform system of 
text-books. Supt. Homan of Missouri, is now in charge of the 
Temple schcols. Beitun has raised her school tax from 40 to 50 
cents. Salado has elected Cyrus Ulrich as superintendent. 
County superintendent T. J. Witt is domg grand work in Bel! 
county. He has 150 schools under his supervision, and neglects 
none. 

County Supt. Stanfield, of Bexar county, has, through much 
skill and tact, secured the adoption of a uniform system of text- 
books for his county. Mr. W. Schock, the new principal of the 
San Antonio hizh school, was educated in Berlin; he brings true 
German energy and thoroughness to his work. Prot. C. T. Alex- 
ander has left: Cisco to become principal of the McKinney College. 


VERMONT: 
Middlebury College has just received a gift of $1,000 from H. W. 
Vail, of Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr. Vail was one of the class of *60. 
By means of contributions from past cadets of Norwich Univer- 
sity, a stained glass memorial window in honor of General Alonzo 
Jackman has been placed in St. Mary’s church at Northfield. 
Lyndon institute had 132 students in the term just closed. 
T. N. Vail recently remembered the art studio with a check for 
$250. 
Seven graduated from the first course in West Randolph Nor- 
mal School. The essays and recitations were of superior merit, 
and the examinations evinced more than ordinary progress and 
ability on the part of the pupils. 
Miss Isabelle Miller Chanler took first prize in reading for ycung 
ladies at University of Vermont. 
The high school at Springfield is supporting a first class lyceum. 
Increased interest in the public schools and a growing disposition 
to give the new law an honest trial are the most signiticant signs 
of progress in educational circles in our state. B.H. ALLBEE. 
Perkinsville. 
The state normal schoul, Johnson, Vermont, held its closing 
exercises January 13-17, 1889. Sermon before school by Rey. Mr 
Goodrich, at the Methodist church, written examinations, oral 
examinations, public speaking by B class, class day exercises, and 
graduation, were the principal features of the program. 





NEW YORK CITY, 





Bernard McFarland, of the Ninth ward, presented a communi- 
cation to the board of education at its last meeting, asking for an 
investigation of the conduct of school Trustee E. J. Tinsdale, of 
that ward. He charges the tru-tee with bringing discredit on the 
school system by expelling ; upils from the Grove street school. 
A report was also nade to the board condemning this action, and 
recommending that ail the pupils be readmitted to the school. 
Commussioner Webb, chairman of the committee on school 
reforms, surprised the board with several amendments to the 
committee’s report, which was the special subject of discussion 
for this mecting. These amcndments were the result, it was 
afterward stated, of a concession on the part of the committee, as 
well as by those who did not favor the report a: originally pre- 
sented. One of them strises out the classification of teachers into 
two grades, maximum and standard, as provided by the report, 
which has been severely criticised, leaving the classification as it 
now stands. A. other amendment provides that teachers, who for 
five successive years secure the highest standing and the best 
results in their classes, shall be reported by the superintendent to 
the teachers’ committee as exempt from future examinations 80 
long as these good results continue. [he amendments provide 
that this plan shail go into operation in June, and teachers will be 
classified on their standing for the last five years. These amend- 
ments were recommended by a vote of thirteen to six, and will be 
acted on by the board at its next regular meeting in two weeks. 
Mr. Sanger presented several amendments on the report, which 
will come up for consideration at the same meeting. 

A memorial was received from the public education society, of 
which Professor J.S. Newberry, of Columbia College, is president, 
in relation to defects in the public schools. The memorial was 
signed by a committee consisting of Dr. Nicholas Murray butler, 
Dr. Henry Y. Satterlee, John B. Pine, and Kate V. Thomp- 
son. Itstated that the society believes that the present public 
school system of the city of New York is defective, (1) In respect 
to accommodations provided; (2) in respect to courses and 
methods of instruction ; (8) in respect to administration. In suP- 
port of this the memoria] continues : 


“ According to the report of the school year ending Decemb¢T 
S. ES. tor the rg & schools t there were provided 1,510 


and for the prim schools 1 wat pupil Thus, 
a saeaey classes contained 40,276 than the 
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The examination system is examined and criticised as not in 
accord with recent educational methods. In regard to the admin- 
istration of the schools, the memorial says : 


“ There are intricate questions of finance end ot appropriation, 
the details of expenditure and of official administration, etc., 
which must be discussed and determined on, and there are also 
onal questions with which the board should og 
It is manifestly impossible for the same board to deal 
aw y with these two sets of problems—those relating to busi- 
ness and those Pr ewegy J to education—and any system of govern- 
ment b: aye yb — to irresponsibility and gare abuses. 
That t should ssociated with the board of education a 
comme. or pm Ay 7 of persons more particularly 

ande xperienced in educational Satie. and more particu- 
arly fitted to deal with them, is a suggestion worthy of caretul 
consideration. 

We earnestly recommend. that steps be taken to improve the 
efficiency of the schools in the directions indicated. yma 
opinion that this investigation can be best undertaken b 
commission — for that purpose. For the co tu on of 
such a commission legislative authority may be necessary ; but 
the Public Education Society will be fay ony to appoint a com- 
mittee to co-operate with a committee of the board ot education 
in drafting a bill to be submitted to the lemisiature now in session, 
providing for the appv intment of a commission to inv: te the 
operations of the school law in this city, to revise and y the 
same, and to recommend improvements in the school system.” 





The seventh lecture in the course at the University of the City 
of New York took place on Saturday, Feb. 2, before a Jarge 
audience of teachers. The principal subject of discussion was 
three-part singing. As heretofore, the teachers present were 
organize into a class, and illustrated the several points under 
consideration by practical work from Mason’s Third Chart and 
Third Reader. This lecture wis listened to with great interest by 
the teachers. Tones were considered in their harmonic relati n, 
and thé various intervals, seconds, thirds, and fifths, together 
with chords of the seventh, etc., were clearly explained. The 
practical work from the books and charts was again resorted to, 
and the excellence of the music was especially recognized by all 
present. At the close of the lecture it was announced that, 
owing to engagements in other cities, the lectures would be sus- 
pended for the present. The announcement was received with 
expressions of regret by all. The suggestion that a rising vote of 
thanks be given to Prof. Bill for his interesting and instructive 
Jectures, was received with applause and given with a will. This 
was followed by remarks by the svecial teachers present, referring 
in complimentary terms to the lectures, and to the important 
work accomplished by the lectures in ths city. The course will 
probably be resumed at a future date, due notice of which will be 
given. 





LETTERS. 


(This is a reply to a communication that appears among 
the “‘ Letters ;’’ it interested us so much that we give con- 
siderable space to the reply.—EDs.) 


296. THE HouRLY PRAYER of every true teacher is, 
“Lord make me apt to teach.’”’ Any teacher that does not 
aspire to be a better teacher day by day, is no teacher. 
Again, those who do strive to be better teachers will reach 
the end they aim at. 

Here is a type of two-thirds of the teachers at work to- 
day on priceless souls: a “ good scholar,” familiar with 
the “higher branches,” not ‘‘ good in government,” her 
pupils ‘‘do not like to come to school,” and they “ hate to 
get lessons.”” A very common picture that, is it not? 

This one is in earnest, you see. She sees these defects 
and wants to remedy them. There are many who see de- 
fects but who do not try to remedy them—that is, very 
much. They usually lay the faults on the pupils—they 
are “‘ thick-headed,”’ they are “‘low-bred,’’ they have “no 
gumption,” they have “‘no interest;” or “‘ parents are set 
against me,” or they ‘‘don’t help” me; they don’t care 
about “ having their children educated,’’ etc. 

This teacher is in earnest to improve; she has made 
one step—she believes it is possible to improve. Yes, she 
has made two steps; she believes that the fault lies with 
herself; that is the first and great step. Yes, the most en- 
couraging feature is this admission that the fault lies 
with her and not with her pupils or patrons. We believe 
from this fact, that P. M. L. will, if she takes the right 
course, become just as successful asshe wishes to be. But 
what shall she do ? 

LEARN THE SCIENCE AND ART OF EDUCATION. 

Now it cannot be said that the Science and Art of Educa- 
tion are easy to learn, and that a thorough ecquaintance 
can be made with them in a few days, months, or even 
years, for itis the Science of Man that is meant, and the 
subject is a very large one. 

It is a fact that a right conception of what education 
means must be gained; most teachers think it means ac- 
quiring knowledge—they identify it with the acquisition 
of facts. But it means mental growth, mental elevation, 
development of character and power. Iy carrying for- 
ward your work you must constantly ask yourself, “ Is this 
Tam doing education ?” 

For example, you will have a class before you that is 
studying arithmetic. Now you can handle the class from 
the education standpoint, or the cramming; standpoint. 
In the former case you will aim at increasing the power of 
the pupil, you will try to lift him into a higher stage of 
thought. In the latter case, you will be satisfied if he can 
recite the table or the rule. As you conceive of education 
you will shape your conduct. To test your conception of 
education, you will remember that education is a pleasing 
act to the pupil; if he is not pleased to come to school 
it is almost certain that you are substituting cramming for 
education. Cramming is rarely pleasing ; it may be if it 
has an objective point, however. 








297. ScHooL SAVINGS BANKs.—The practical attitude 
taken by about 350 American teachers who have intro- 
duced the system of savings banks into their classes, and 
the interest which greeted its results has been so instan- 
taneous and wide-spread by the press, and encouraged by 
the parents, the scholars, and the public in general where 
the system has been in practice, that any adverse criti-_ 
cisms ought to be looked at with contempt. But being 
connected with the movement since 1884, I feel that I am 
bound, as a matter of justice, before the advocates and 
disciples of school savings banks in this country, to give 
to the numerous readers of the SCHOOL JOURNAL a few 


ft words to counteract the impression that may have been 


made in the mind of the public by the unfavorable ar- 
guments of Dr. Ditties of Austria, 10 yerrs ago, and re- 
corded by Mr. W. J. Eckoff, in the ScHoo. JouRNAL of the 
5th inst. These arguments have no bearing whatever on 
the system of school savings banks in the United States, 
and are considered as ten years behind time. Why does 
Mr. Eckoff quote the name of Dr. Dittes as a foremost 
authority on the continent of Europe? That name is not 
to be found in any biographical dictionaries in our numer- 
ous libraries. I entertain the hope that, judging from the 
favor with which school banks have been received in 
America, before a decade, this country will lead the line in 
that special education, irrespective of adverse criticisms, 
as she has done in many other enterprises. It was in 1881 
that the system was tried in a few schools, here, but 
it proved a practical failure on account of lack of sound 
system, until in 1885, a new and improved code of rules 
and regulations were formulated from the outshoots of all 
the European systems, and a trial of the plan in one school 
of Long Island City (March 16, 1885), proved a complete 
success ; so much so, that to-day the eleven public schools 
of that city have adopted the system. With a register of 
4050 pupils, 1985 are depositors to date of $10,794.59 which is 
in the Long Island City Savings Bank, in the respective 
names of each depositor. Besides the eleven above 
schools, forty more in five different states of the Union 
have also adopted the system with the same result, and I 
may declare here that every educator who has adopted the 
system has but words of praise in its favor, which, by the 
way, has received the encouragement of the National Bu- 
reau of Education and of our state superintendent, Hon. 
A. 8S. Draper. The public schools of Japan are going to 
inaugurate our system of school banks. To this end, ap- 
plication was received last week for a number of sets of 
the rules and regulations, so the good work is going on 
bravely and I may be pardoned to say that the few doubts 
manifested by a small number of our educators in regard 
to the efficacy of the plan, is partially due to the ignorance 
of the rules and regulations governing the practical work- 
ing of the system. 

Having just published a new and improved edition of 
these rules, which are the simplest that could he devised, 
I will send a copy free to any applicant. The perusal of 
that pamphlet will avoid much correspondence and unfair 
criticisms, and may, at the same time, serve to convert 
many skeptic teachers to this new education. 

I will conclude my remarks by adding that, asI have 
said in my previous contributions on school savings banks, 
that the good seed of thrift and economy has been wisely, 
widely, and successfully sown in our country, my belief 


support all those who are engaged in the momentous work 
of elementary education of our children, to persevere in 
the cultivation of this seed until it bears rich harvest in 
the increase of honest independence among the people and 
the improved condition of the humble homes on which 
largely depend the stability and well-being of our repub- 
lic. J. H. Tutry, Ex-Commissioner. 
Long Island City, N. Y., January 18, 1889, 


298. How TO CREATE AND MAINTAIN INTEREST.—The 
giving of prizes or rewards and the publishing of results of 
examinations, as methods of creating and maintaining 
interest in the school room, are wrong. Good attention is 
thus gained but more for the class honor than for learn. 
ing. A teacher cannot interest and at the same time 
govern the pupils, unless he interests and governs himself. 
The observance of human nature and the study of psy- 
chology in the students are of great assistance in making 
the class-room interesting. Other helps are the visita- 
tions of parents, frequent rhetoricals, and allowing the 
pupils to share the teacher’s responsibilities. Teachers 
should plave themselves on a level with the scholars, to a 
certain degree, and work with them on their plane. 

Castile, N. Y. D. A. PRESTON. 


299. THE UsE OF NEWSPAPERS IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM.—It 
is best to bring the topics of the day into the school-room 
but once or twice a week. Some such questions might be 
asked concerning an item, for example, from Albany as, 
“For what is Albany noted?’’ ‘“ Upon what river is it 
situated ?”” ‘“‘ What is this river noted for?” ‘“‘ Name 
some other city on the river?” ‘“‘ What city is at its 
mouth *” Items from Denver, Col., would give occasion 
to ask questions about mining and sheep raising; and 
California towns, a chance for gold mining and fruit 
raising ; Baltimore, the oyster trade ; Charleston, cotton ; 
and New Orleans, sugar. It isa good idea to ask search 





is that this evidence is of itself sufficient to encourage and | it? 


questions, or write upon the board a dozen or so of 
geographical questions and have the answers brought at 
the next lesson. H. H. A. 


300. THE DULL Pupt.—Dull pupils often consider them- 
selves entirely out of place in school, as repeated failures 
have robbed them of self-respect. Such pupils’ ambition 
can be kindled by asking easy questions. Dull pupils are 
sometimes treated with indifference by the teacher and 
feel more content at the foot of the class. Patience on the 
part of the teacher should be cultivated, as constant push- 
ing and urging on the same point often makes the most 
yielding temperament callous. H. B. Horzr. 


301. A CoRRECTION.—Mr. L. DuPont SyLE, State 
University, Boulder, Colo., makes the following correction 
in regard to a certain remark in his speech before the 
state teachers’ association on Dec. 27 last: ‘I did not say 
I would exclude history from a normal course of study. 
On the contrary I insisted upon the importance of history, 
and devoted the first part of my address to showing how 
incompetent the average normal school graduate is to 
teach history, because it has never been taught him how 
to teach it correctly. How can we expect any improvement 
untik we acknowledge that we are far behind the Germans 
in this respect. Teachers can find a brief description of 
the German method given by President C. K, Adams, on 
pp. 205 and 206 (2d edition) of * Methods of Teaching and 
Studying History.’” (Heath ) 


302. QuESTIONS.—Are we in the Nincteenth Century? Where 
does this century end ? NEWARK. 

As a boy isin his second year when he is one year old, 
so we arein the nineteenth century. The first century 
began with the birth of Jesus; at the end of 100 years the 
first century was 100 years old. It did not require 101 years, 
to make the first century. This century ends at 1900. 





QUESTIONS tO BE ANSWERED. 





The following questions have been sent in by some of our 
subscribers, and doubtless others of our readers wil! take pleasure 
in answering them. The NumBer of the question should bead 
the reply. 


200. EXTENT OF QuESTIONING.— How far should I allow pee 
tions by my pupils. EAGER 


210. Goop Writers.—Why cannot some people become good 
writers? Is the fault with the brain or with the nena? 
. E. BENDER. 


211. A Perrecr Derinition.—What do you understand by a 
rfect definition, and what processes of thought are concerned 
n arriv at one. Give some examples of definitions which are 
(1) too wide ; (2) too narrow ; (3) absolutely exact. 
TEACHER. 


FREBEL’s INDEBTEDNESS.—How far was Froebel indebted 
to Yoo and in what respects did he improve upon his 
teaching ? KINDERGARTEN TEACHER. 


213. ANALYTIVAL AND SYNTHETICAL TEACHING .— Distinguish 
between analytical and synthetical me. Which ot 
methods is generally better suited for object lessons, and why ? 

SUBSCRIBER. 


214. DIMENSIONS OF SCHOOL-ROOM.—Give the dimensions of a 
school-room capable of accommodating one hunured children 
comfortably, and how would you propose heating and ventilating 
COMMON SENSE. 


215. EXAMINATIONS,—What do you think of examinations, and 
ioe reasons ? THINKER. 


MEMORY TRAINING.—Why should the memory be trained? 
When is it desirable to commit to memory ? R. M. 


217. READING BOOKS OR ATTENDING I[NstTrtUTES.—If a teacher 
capnot do both, which would be the most protitable ? To read 
books on teaching, or to attend teachers’ inaGtutes | ? 

. H. HENDERSON, 


218. AN UNDERGROUND LAKt.—In what state is the under- 
ground lake over which corn is usually produced ? 


G. G. N.8. 
219. SHOOTING INTO A WATERSPOUT.—Will shooting into a 
waterspout destroy it? G.G.N.8. 


2. MOLDING PUBLIC SENTIMENT.—I began teaching at the 
age of twenty, and have either (pusht or attended school ever 
since. Nearly three years ago, I graduated at a good 1 
school in Tennessee. My work in the school-room as 
fairly successful, but I do not seem to be able to mix with the 
masses and mold public sentiment. Can scoed wit the ability to 
do this? Or, a acquire it, can I succeec vues fi in any 
department of teaching ? . PHILLIPS, 


221. List or GOVERNORS.—Will you make out a Jit of the gov- 
ernors of the twenty-tive states that have been admitted, statin, 
(1) the first governor ; (2) the governor during the Civil War; 
the present governor. Also state the governors of the thirteen 
original colonies. VAN BUREN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


222. THe VERB “TO BE."’—Are the verbs is and am any part of 
the verb to be? Is it ever transitive? Please tell me what voice it is 
LT all sentences transitive or intransitive, and what is a transitive 

verb when used with it? And which verb is it that is never pas- 
sive? Does not a agave verb become intransitive when 
followed by a preposition J.A. W. KE. 


223. A REPETEND.—How can a whole number be a repetend? On 
page 140 s> Robinson's Progressive Higher Arithmetic, the 9th 
example reads: Reduce 2.97 to an improper fraction. 1 can 
Qe te E the operations in this, and similar examples, but may 

carefully all the lig ht thrown upen the subject in 
the Srithanetio 1 find nothing which tells me how there can be 
om a number as 2.97, or why it is changed to 2. .% in the reduc- 


tion. uY =. F. Gorpown. 
Godefroy, N. Y. 





A Well Flanned Entertainment 
once a year will make « start for a library for —t anv school 
in the coun and kee 1 . renaing over with good bouks. New 
York, New ersey. Wisconsin, and many other states 
ve state aid, it l for. books can be purchased of us 





at best discounts. of 1000 Best Books For SomooL LIBRARY 
free; Sendtorm EK. Li Ketnoee & Co., 2% Clinton Place, N. ¥. 
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ARTICLES INTERESTING TO TEACHERS IN 
RECENT MAGAZINES. 





America, Intellectual Life in.—Feb. Andover Rev. 

A New School.—(Feb. 7) Christian Union. 

Alcoholic Heredity.—Feb. P. S. Monthly. 

Are good Women Characterless ?—Feb. Forum. 

An Ex-Teacher, Six Days in the Life of.—Feb. Lippincott’s. 

A University at Washington.—Feb. Forum. 

Boy, The American.—Feb. N. A. Rev. 

Brahmin School Girl.—Jan. XTX. Century. 

College Athletics.—Feb. Outing. 

Character: A Syz:;osium.—Feb. Meth. Rev. 

Children, How Thzy Come to Speak.—Jan. Cassell’s. 

Ethics, The Foundation of.—Feb. Forum. 

Education in Japan.—Feb. Our Day. 

Gupe University System, Some Features of.—Jan. Luth. Quar. 
v. 


Holidays, The Origin of.—Feb. P. S. Monthly. 
Sensibilities, Training the.—Jan. Education. 
Music and Christian Education.—Jan. Bibliotheca Sacra. 
Morality, How Shali We Teach ?—Feb. Cath. World. 
Oxford, The Late Prof. Green of.—Jan. Yale Rev. 
Optimism, Scientific Basis of.—Jan. Furt. Rev. 
Physical Training of Young Children.—Feb. P. 8S. Monthly. 
Public Schools, Perils of the.— Feb. Our Day. 
a ° Can Morality be Taught Without Sectarianism ?— 
(Jan, 31) Christian Register. 
Moral and Religious Instruction in the.—Feb. 
Meth. Rev. 


“ “ 


Physical Training for Girls.—Jan. Casseli’s. 
Seeing, Reading, and [hinking.—Jan Cassell’s. 
Science, Warfare of.—Feb. P. 8. Monthly. 
Schools, Fighting-Cocks in.—Jan. Chamber's Jour. 
School, The Story ot a.—Feb. P. 8. Monthly. 
« Question in New York.—( Feb. 7) Caristian Union. 
“ Lite, Studies of Elementary.—Feb. Longman’s, 
* The Sacrifice of Education,’’ Comments on.—Feb. P. S. Monthly. 
Technical Schools and Apprentice Laws.—(Feb. 7) Christian at 


Work. 

Will, Edwards on the.— Feb, Meth. Rev. 

Women, The Physical Development of,—Feb. Scribner’s. 
” The Higher Education of.—Jan. National Rev. 








BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE, for the Use of 
Schools and Colleges. By E. A. Andrews and S. Stod- 
dard. Revised by Henry Preble. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. New York: 11 Kast Seventeenth Street. 
The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 453 pp. $1.25. 


In the thirty years which have elapsed since ‘‘ Andrews 
and Stoddard’s Latin Grammar,” was last revised, opin- 
ions have ——— changed as to what the contents of 
such a book should be, for in that time the knowledge 
of the Latin language has made ve reat progress. 
Professor Preble, has therefore, toned himself riven 
further and further from the earlier form of the gram- 
mar in his revision, but, as it is seen to-day, it is charac- 
terized throughout by a combination of scientific accu- 
racy, clearness, and simplicity. In treating the subject, 
the professor has made the greatest improvement in the 
following topics:—the order of words in the Latin sen- 
tence,—word formation,—clauses with cuwm,—relative 
clauses,—conditional clauses,—the regular verb,—the third 
declension, and metres. A complete and very valuable in- 
dex is also added. Throughout the revision the needs of 
the beginner have been kept in mind, and when it has 
been necessary to introduce the results of modern philo- 
logical research, it has been done in the most simple and 
definite manner possible. A wise feature in this revision 
is the omission of a mass of rare exceptions_ to rules, and 
small irregularities. 


ARISTOCRACY. A Novel. New York: D. Appleton & 

Co. 257 pp. $1.00. 

There is something a little puzzling in this novel, and 
the question rises in the reader’s mind. Is this really a 
“take off,” or a true representation of the state of English 
——s as represented by its aristocracy? A more 
amusing, and at the same time more provoking book, can 
hardly find its way into a leisure hour. A young million- 
aire from San Francisco, visits London at the request of a 
son of the family, whose inner life is the subject of the 
book, and his experiences are all an American can bear, 
even if he has made up his mind to be patient for the 
sake of the prettiest daughter, whom he finally captures. 
The book is well worth reading. 


MASTERPIECES: Pope, ane Milton, Coleridge, and Gold- 
smith, with Notes and lustrations. by H. S. 
Drayton. New York: Fowler & Wells Co., Publishers, 
77% Broadway. $1.25. 

There are some poems of which the reader never tires. 
They are always fresh, new, and attractive. ‘‘The Ancient 
Mariner” is one, and “The Deserted Village,” another. 
Both of these are found in this volume of “‘ Masterpieces.”’ 
* Pope’s Essay on Man,” “ Aisop’s Fables,” lton’s 
““Comus,”’ “The Traveler,” and “The Hermit’ are the 
other selections, which com this volume. Of these 
well known productions and their authors, it is not neces- 
sary to say one word,—they are all too closely allied to 
every thoughtful reader’s mind and appreciation. The 
compiling of such reading as these authors furnish, in the 
form of this well bound and nicely illustrated bouk, is 
a — and wise thing. Such a book is valuable as a sup- 
plementary reader. 








A HAND Book ror PILeRIMs. Thoughts By The Way. 
Compiled by Mary B. Dimond. Chicago. A. C. Me. 
Clurg & ©o., 117-125 Wabash Ave. 82pp. 75 cents. 

In dainty cream binding, with hea r, good t 
and gilt edges, this little book makes ite ap) ae rance. Hig 
designed, as expressed by the author, for ‘‘ Those who jour- 
ney through this fair world on their way to one still 
fairer,” and shows us, Morning,—The Journey,—The 
Country,—The Inn,—The Rainy Day,—The City,—The 
Mountains,—The Valley,—The River,—The Sea,—The 
Storm,—The Foreign Land,—The Day of Rest,—The De- 


ert,—Going Home, and Night. The selections are beauti-| 5,6 


yo and well made, The book is enclosed in a neat white 





SUGGESTIVE OPENING EXERCISES FOR SCHOOLS. By Wil- 
liam M. Giffin, A. M. Copyrighted by W. M. Giffin. 
New York: Teachers’ Publishing Co., 18 Astor Place. 
55 pp. 25 cents. 


This is another of the ‘‘Common School Help Series,” 
and also, the outgrowth of a long school-room experience. 
There is nothing more attractive to scholars than bright 
and pleasing opening exercises, and Mr. Giffin has demon- 
strated that fact in preparing so practical and entertain- 
ing a little volume for the purpose. _ 


First STEPS IN READING. In Four Parts. PartI. By 
Martha A. Pease. Published by S. R. Winchell & Co., 
Chicago. 32 pp. 


This httle book, one of a series of four, is designed to be 

laced in the hands of children receiving their first read- 

glesson. The plan and object of the first lesson, is to 
teach the simple phrase ‘ my slate,’’ and the thought con- 
tained in the lesson is to present familiar ideals in a new 
form,—to teach the child to recognize by the eye that 
which he already knows by the ear, namely, words—nam- 
ing anidea. The new words which the child is expected 
to learn are placed above the lesson. Script is introdi ced, 
also, even in the first lesson, so that the child may become 
accustomed at once to its appearance. Sentences too, ap- 
pear as soon as possible, and they are made short and con- 
versational in character, to secure natnral expression. 
~~ series will be of great help in teaching the youngest 
children. 


NEw YORK CHARITIES DiREcTORY. A Descriptive Cata- 
logue and Aipeaootial Analysis of the Charitable So- 
citiesjand Institutions of the af Third Edition. Com- 

iled Under the Direction of Mr. George P. Rowell. 
ublished by the Charity Organization Society of the 

City of New York. 476 pp. 

4 the plan adopted in this, the third edition of the New 
York Charities Directory, its contents are so arranged that 
no index is needed. Under the name of every society, ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order, its location, aim, date of its 
establishment, the means by which its objects are carried 
out, the names of the principal officers, statement of the 
amount of work done, income and expenditure, are given. 
The book is large, as it must needs be, neatl oun , and 
altogether one of the most necessary to all persons en- 
gaged in work with various charities. 


THE IMMORTAL. By oo Daudet. Translated from 
the French. By J. M. Percival, New York: John B. 
Alden, Publisher. 19 pp. Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 
cents. 


This novel created a greet sensation upon its recent pub- 
lication in France, and although Daudet’s genius is not 
great in comparison with that of Hugo, or Scott, yet it is 
— when compared with the novelists of to-day. ‘The 

mmortal” attracts much attention. It isa satire on the 
famous company of the “ Immortals,’ and any one who 
reads it, will discover the peculiar talents of the author. 
He has a very retentive memory, and extraordinary 
powers of description. He gives to his heroes and hero- 
ines a life-like reality, so that the reader is carried right 
on into the turmoil of their existence. Daudet makes his 
characters perform the most merciless and pitiless ac- 
tions, and his powers of description are so vivid, that the 
reader moves on with it all, in spite of himself. Get a 
copy of the boos and test the truth of this assertion. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Compiled Under the Direction of | pook 


the State Board of Education. Sacramento, California. 
California State Series of School Text-books, Printed 
at the State Printing Office. 292 pp. By mail, 50 cents. 


This English grammar, one of the California series of 
school text-books, is designed to aid in giving the pupil a 
culture that will enable him to understand, appreciate, 
and enjoy good language, and thus to lead him to acquire 
the habit of using g language himself. The y of 
the book is divided into two parts. Part [. is made to be 
used in the schools of California, with pupils who are 
including the second reader of the State Series. Believing 
that the sentence is the language unit, this grammar 
wisely begins there, and an effort has been made to intro- 
duce technical grammar with very few technicalities. 
Part II. reviews the parts of speech, gives nouns, pro- 
nouns, adjectives, adverbs, conjunctions, prepositions, 
interjections, verbs, and verbals,—due attention, with 
rules, and cautions, errors in their use, forms and idioma- 
tic constructions. Punctuation and letter writing are 
treated in full, and the system of diagramming used, com- 
mends itself for its simplicity and expressiveness. ‘The 
— is well bound, and in uniformity with others of the 
series. 


REPORTS. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE OF BosTON, 1887. 
win P. Seaver, superintendent. 

The superintendent recommends that the school committee 
frame a tion to make effective the law which forbids the 
otfering of inducements for children to absent themselves from 
school. He thinks that a few prosecutions under this law will 
create a proper respect for its requirements. In referring to the 
employment of day schoo! teachers in evening schools he says: 
“A rule providing that sub-masters in grammar schools may be 
made _—— of evening schools would, I think, be a —— 
good rule. sub-masters in the grammar schools of ton 
are, or ought to be, candidates for the vacant ———_— as they 
occur. But, as things are generally managed in the schools, the 
sub-masters have little or no opportunity to bring out their latent 
powers of organizing and managing a school. When the time 
comes for them to be promoted to a mastership, they have had 
httle exper.ence, in Boston at least, to fit them for the duties of 
that tion.”” There was a marked falling off in the attendance 
of pupils five years old, and a remarkable gain in those twelve, 

een, and fourteen years old. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE HANNIBAL, Mo., PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
1887-88. H.K. Warren, superintendent. 


One of the most noticeable features of the work in Hannibal, is 
the growth and p of the high school, in spite of the 
frequent attacks made upon it. The preparation of those who 
intend to teach, has been eve special attention. The school 
population of the city in 1888, was 4,104, of whom 2,418 were en- 
ro) in the schools. 


ScrENTIFIC TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION. Annual Report for 
1888 of Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, national and international su n- 
tendent of the W. C. T. U. Boston: W.S. Best, printer, 9 
Federal street. e 
The report says that 12,000,000 out of the 18,000,000 school chil- 

dren in the United States are under temperance education laws. 

Twenty-five state legislatures, besides the national government, 

have made scientific temperance a compulsory school study in 

their respective states territones. During the year, Ohio and 
uisiana were added to the temperance education states. At 
first the necessary text-books for teaching 

* the nature and effects of alcoholic drinks and other narcotics in 





connection with the several divisions of relative physiology and 
hygiene,” but this want has been in a large measure supplied. An 
important step, made last fall, in the direction of proper 
text-books was a syllabus, in the form of a petition to pub- 
ee the points that should be given prominence in 
suc! 


LITERARY NOTES. 


TrcKNoR & Co. announce that they will ayo this month * A 
Daughter of Eve,” by the author of “The Story of Margaret 
Kent,” and “Safe Building,” by Louis De Coppet Berg. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons will issue a new edition of Col. 
Blunt’s army manual, under the new title, * Frring Regulations 
for Small Arms.” 

HouGuTon, Mirruin & Co’s February number of the River- 
side Literature Series contains “Tales otf White Hills and 
Sketches,” by Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

G. P. Purnam’s Sons announce in the Questions of the Day 
Series : “ Outlines of a New Science,” a study of industrial condi- 
tions, by E. J. Donnell; “‘ Politics as a Duty and as a Career,” by 
Moorfield Storey ; and “The Plantation Negro as a Freeman,” by 
Philip A. Bruce. 

THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., Boston, have just issuex 
a helpful volume of 54 pages entitled ‘“‘ Exercises for Washington’s 

day.” It contains recitations, declamations, and exercises 
suitable to this honored day. 

CHARLEs A. B. SHEPARD, junior partner of the publishing firm 
of Lee & Shepard, who died recently, was born in Salem, Oct. 18, 
1829. Mr. Shepard spent eleven years in the house of John P. 
Jewett, and at the age of twenty-six started in business for him- 
self as head of the firm of Shepard, Clark & Brown. For twenty- 
seven years he was associated with Mr. Lee, and the success of the 
firm was phenomenal. The death of Mr. Shepard will probably 
cause no especial change in the management of the business. 

D. LorHrop Co., of Boston, are about to move into the elegant 
building on Washin opposite Bromfield, formerly 
occupied by Ives, Bellamy & Co. Their business is growing very 
rapidly, and they have now on their list more than 3,000 ks 
devoted to every branch of literature. 

BRENTANO’s will issue this month a novel entitled, * Frederick 
Struther’s Romance,” by Albert Ulmann, one of the publishers ot 
the Jewelers’ Weekly. Scenes of New York life are introduced 
that have never betore been touched upon in fiction. 

THE first annual assembly of the Georgia Chautauqua will be 
held in Court House Park, Albany, Ga., March 25-30, ‘The Normal 
Institute for Teachers will beg on Monday, March 18, aud con- 
tinue through the session of the assembly. Dr. ‘Anderson, of 
—- Academy. aa N. Y., will have charge of athletics, 
and Dr. H. R. Palmer, of New York, will be musical direct-r. 
Governor Gordon, and Editor H. W. Grady and Mr. Harris (Uncle 
Remus), of the Atianta Constitution, are among those announced 
to speak. The Southern Passenger Association will sell tickets 
for the assembly, at excursion rates, from all points south of the 
Ohio and Potomac rivers, and east of the Mississippi, from March 
15 to the close of the meeting. 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Course of Study for the Public Schools of Sioux Falls, Dak., 
1889. L. McGaruney, superintendent. 

The Holy Supper is Representative ; Being a brief Consideration 
of its Use and Emblems, by J. R. Hoffer. Anda Review of Rev. 
Edward Jewett’s Communion Wine, by John Ellis, M.D. Pub- 
lished by J. R. Hoffer, Mount Joy, Pa, 

Biennial Catalogue of the Hartford High School, 1888-1889. 
Joseph Hall, A.M., principal. 

List of Books Published During the Year by John Wiley & Sons, 
15 Astor Place, New York. 

Huw to Teach Writing, by M. W. Smith, principal of public 
school No. 24, Buffalo, N. Y. This is a system of time-writing, 
the author holding that “the child should learn to read by 
writing.” 

Primary Writing, by Maria L. Pratt. Eastern Educational 
Bureau, Boston, publishers, The method employed in this little 
is based on a careful description of what is to be done, which 
is given in such a way as to create an interest. 


MAGAZINES. 


The attractions of the Journal and Science of Health 
for February are sketches and portraits of three noted women— 
Mary A. Ward, author of “ Robert Elsmere ;” M t Deland, 
author of “ John Ward, Preacher ;” and Henrietta H. Skelton, ~~ 








temperance advocate. “sleeplessness in ~ Of 7 J 
Motner’s ights,” and “Nu-sery Problems” in ood for 
February will interest those having the care of children. The 


article in the February Contemporary Review on “The Bismarck 
Dynasty ” is causing a sensation. Although unsigned, it is attrib- 
uted to Sir Morrell Mackinzie, and is sup; to have been 
mspired by the Empress Frederick. It severely criticises the 
present emperor. The February Book Buyer a portrait of 
Wilkie Collins, and a description of how the novelist writes his 
stories. The same number has the first portrait ever printed of 
the author of “‘ The Story of an African Farm,” with an interest- 
ing sketch._——The March and Apzil numbers of the Fortnightly 
Review will contain Sir Charles Dilke’s observations on his 
travels in India. aders of the Century who have perused 
the Lincoln pa rs ‘rom the first, will Jo»k forward with pleas ..re 
to the March instalment, the subject of which is “ The Edict of 
Freedom.” This portion of the history will complete the story of 
emancipation. ‘Those who desire to know more of the career 
of Henry M. Stanley should read the article on “The White 
Pasha,” by Noah Brooks, in the Februry St. Nicholas. Besides 
this, the number contains an unusually fine variety of prose and 
verse. The best writers and artists make this the leading maga- 
zine for young folks. 




















Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 


Since that delightful author, Mr. Stevenson, has so s' tively 
written of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde we find ourselves bolding our 
natures in closer regard, and we discover other lurking Hydes 
to mar the sweetest disposition and turn the most earnest and 
direct of us away. 

Disease takes up its residence in us and develops into the most 
malignant and destructive of lod cruel,  bstinate and defiant. 
We will nvt recall the various and expensive expedients to which 
you bave vainly reso desperate endeavor to expell this 
obnoxious tenant, but briefly call attention to a most effective 
ay to drive away the vandal Hyde. 

e refer to Compound payecs already well-known to be cura- 
tive and restorative to that htful degree so long sought by 
the invalid, as the following would indicate : 


ATLANTA, GA. 
“T still recommend your remedy to my friends who are afflicted, 
and why should I not? It saved my wife’s life and cured my boy 
of catarrh.” WALTER F. FoRBES. 
ALMA, NzB., Feb. 13, 1888. | 
“1 do unhesitatingly say, Compound Oxygee will cure catarrh. 
on. H, C. GRIFFITH. 


Mep1A, Pa., July 3, 1888. 
“Compound Oxygen is better in the house than the best 
physician.” A. 8. BROWN. 


Leap Crry, Dak., April 24, 1888. 
“I feel that the Home Treatment is doing me great good, in 
fact I am confident that it invigorates ev: tunction.” 
. J. B. WHALING. 


We publish a brochure of 200 regarding the effect of Com- 
ee eee on invalids cubocng from consumption, asthma, 

ronchitis, catarrh, hay fever, headache, Daley rheu- 
map. 2 ; all chronic and nervous disorders. [t will be 
sent oO 


to any one addressing Drs. STARKEY & 
PALEN, ——— , Phila, Pa,: or 331 Montgomery street, 5a 
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TO SCIENCE TEACHERS 


ZOOLOCY. 


Colton’s Practical Zoology, recently published, is being used satisfactorily in 
over 150 Colleges and High Schools. Price, 80 cents. 
DAVID 8. JORDAN, President Indiana University, the eminent Naturalist : “ Colton’s is the only 
book on Zoology fit for high school use.” 


CEOLOCY. 


Shaler’s First Book in Geology is in use in over 100 High Schools. 
Price, $1.00. 

THE TEACHER OF NATURAL SCIENCE IN THE ADZLPHI ACADEMY, BROOKLYN, says: “ Of all 

the attempts at making elementary text~books on the natural history science this is the most 


CHEMISTRY, &c. 


Shepard’s Inorganic Chemistry has already been adopted PURELY ON ITS 








Reading This Advertisement 


branches, we will send a sample copy of these new 
PRICE, excepting Clarke’s ‘‘ Lantern” and those below it. 


EDWARD Hart, Prof. of Chemistry, 
great many warm praises of it oe my rien sin 


reactions of metallic salts, e 


Remsen’s Organic Chemistry. 
pounds of Carbon. For alistudents of the pure 


Coit’s Chemical Arithmetic, 
tative Analysis. 
nical schools, 50 cents. 

Clarke’s Astronomical Lantern. 


Clarke’s How to Find the Stars, 
acquaintance with the constellations, 15 cents. 


Guides for Science-Teaching. 
in the lower grades. Hyatt’s About y bbles 





MERITS in over 80 colleges, 300 High, Normal, and Preparatory Schools. Price, $1.12. 


(.10): and Bowditch's Physiology. In Press. 


ayette 
the profession.” 


Shepard’s Laboratory Note Book. Blanks for experiments ; 
. Can be used with any chemistry. 


Grabfield and Burn’s Chemical Problems. 


and actually contemplating a change 
in text-books in an 


of the following 
ext-Books at HaLr 


», Coll,: “It is a good book. I have heard a 


tables for the 


rice, only 35 cents. 


An introduction to the study of the Com- 


science, or of its application to medicine, etc. $1.20, 


With a short system of Elementary Qualita- 
For high schools and colleges. 50 cents. 


For colleges, high and tech- 


Intended to familiarize students with the 


constellations through fac-similes on the lantern face. With seventeen slides, $4.50. 


Accompanies the above and helps to an 


For instrecting classes in Natural History 


10); Goodale’s Few Common Plants (.15); Hyatt's 


Commercial and other Sponges (.20); Agassiz’s First Lesso Lessons in Natural History (.20); Hyatt's 
Corals and Echinoderms (.20); H ae Mollusea (.25); Hyatt’s Worms and . rustacea (.25); 
Crosby’s Common Minerals and Rocks (.40, cloth 60) ; Richards’ First Lessons in Minerals 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 





Chittenden’s English Composition. 


The best text-book in existence for bridging the gap between grammar and rhetoric, 
and for giving thorough drill in the art of composition. 


IT AWAKENS INTEREST. 
Retter stil, IT AROUSES ENTHUSIASM, 
Best of all, IT SECURES SPLENDID RESULTS. 


G, B. FInDLey, Prin. of Schools, Freeport, Pa., writes, Aug. 24, 1888: “f have long experienced 
the need of a book between the ordinary grammar and text-book on rhetoric. This one fills the 


pine to Lacon satisfaction.” 
“T am delighted with the 








ILMER, Prin. of Abingdon Academy, Va., Sept. 13, 1888: 
oval oo e ere It gree many fresh fields of Gone to the student.” 

A. R. SERVEN, School, Waterloo, N. Y., Nov. “The great advantage of this 
book is in its practicability. “The ny yin-y supplied by the diligence and 
intel mce of a pro; ve teacher.” 

- CROWELL, Pres. Trinity College, N. C., Oct. 24, 1888: ** Beyond doubt the best book in the 
field, ‘to be used in the pr preparation of students for eollege. Especially is it needed in preparatory 
schools of the South.” 

Miss ANNA F. WHITMORE, Prin. Young Ladies’ School, Newark, N. J., Oct. 13, 1888; “ Well 
adapted pod oy original thought, and to make the study’ of compdsition ‘a delight, and not an 
rice, 80 Cents, postpaid. Liberal terms for introduction, 


Jones’s First Lessons in Latin. 
BY OVERWHELMING TESTIMONY. 


‘The Best Beginners’ Latin Book in Existence.” 


SOME RECENT TESTIMONIALS. 
J. G. TRAVER, Prof. of Latin, Hartwick Seminary, N. Y., writes: “1 believe Jones's * First 
5 is superior in method of presentation to any other first ear book published.” 
F. E. E. HAmruron, Prof. Latin, Chattanooga University : dmirable in every way. I believe 
it to > be thoroughly adapted to the work it is pur sed to cover.” 
C. Lovgesoy, Prin. Valdosta Inst., Ga.: or simplicity and thoroughness of grammatical 
construction. commend me to Jones’s Latin Lessons.” 
Miss V. B, SHIPPEY, Instructor in Latin, H igh School, Omaha, Neb.: “By far the best pre- 
paratory Latin book with which I am acquain 
Miss E. N. MCCONNELL, Prin. ot High School, Lorain, Ohio: * Admirably calculated =, enable 
the Bigent student to lay a broad and sure foundation during his first year’s work in Lati 
Wa. L. BALENTINE, Supt. Schools, Mahony City, Pa: “ Far ahead of anything else 4 its line. 
Besides covering the ground, and smoothing the way for Caesar, it 1s a marvel of convenience.” 
Price, $1.25, postpaid. Special rates for introduction, 


Jones’s Latin Prose Com position. 


AN INVALUABLE AID TO THE CLASSICAL STUDENT. 
WHAT IS THOUGHT OF IT. 


H. K. Wurre, Prin. of Lincoln Academy, New Castle, Me.: “ We are using Jones’s Latin Prose 
in a la class, —: — it Sroronsty,, I know of no similar work so well suited in every way to 
the a of OE ag md we for college.” 

Fox, f. of Latin. Minneapolis, wane.) 4 Academy : “T could not teach Latin without it. 
It is tte best text-book on Latin Prose I have see 

B. F. SANDT, Prin. of High School, Easton, Pa., ET know of no other work on this subject which 
is as well ed to the wants of our p O74 schools, 

GEO. ELLS, Prof. of Latin and iley Ly agg O Marshall. Tex.: “ Admirabie in 
pe A ad and complete.” Price, $1.00, postpai nd for circulars and introducticn 

eTms. 


S.C. CRICCS & CO., Publishers, 


87 and 89 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL, 


CHEQUE BANK (Limited), 


ESTABLISHED 1873. HEAD OFFICE: } #, Waterloo Place, 


Regent Street, London. 
UST Right Honorable EARL BEAUCHAMP. BANKERS, 
TR EES. { Right Honorable JoHN Brieut, M. P, { 


of the class-room Ge 








BANK OF ENGLAND. 





he Cheque Bank tastes cheques for the use of travellers, available in every town of any 
mnaeieene in England, Scotland, and [reland, in all parts of Europe and elsewhere 

KS are issued in amounts from one pound and upwards; the value perforated in 

ae, sand ane bol Gingly oe an poke, 90 reg ured, 

“phe c are taken as cash em British gcvernment offices, by pepets ott a)l the steamship and 
palweg companies, and by the vay —- hotels in Europe, and are taken also by nearly all the 
ae in een ng to remit money to their friends or relations visiting 

part of Euro ne thet the: CH£QUE BANK CHEQUES are the cheapest, and safest, and best 


form of of of money order 

8 VisittNe EUROPE wil! find the Cheque ues the safest and most 
convene form of carrying ~ ir § Visitors to the Paris Rahibition this summer can get r 
“CH Yr ¥ BANK” CHEQUE casbed at upwards of fifty banking houses situated in different parts o 


the 
A private hand book, containing a list of the Bank’s ocmpempentaams, together with any 
information that may be required, will be furnished on application to 


E. J. MATHEWS & CO., Agents, {94paye Bars (Limited), 





reet, New York. 
REFERENCES BY PERMISSION—Jobn W. yg Mac argh Cable Co., New Tork 
F. 0. French, President Manhatta Noy Your & A Galiwell, ., President Fid 


n Trust Co 
Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit Co. Philadelphia, and others. 


Three Great Educational Works 


By DR. EDWARD BROOKS, A.M. 


Normal Methods of Teaching. 


This work presents the “New Education” in 
its simplest and most practical form, while it 
carefully avoids the yoserss and impracticable 
fancies of the mere theorist. Ali of its methods 
have been tested in the school-room. 


Mental Science and Culture. 
6504 pages. $1.50. 


This work describes in a simple and concise 
form the nature of the mind and how to cultivate 
its faculties. 


Philosophy of Arithmetic. 


“Every school library should have a ow of 

it, and every teacher of mathematics will find it 

indispensable. %—National Journal of Education, 
ne 





These works are written by a great teacher and 
distinguished author, who was for many years 
Principal of the First State Normal School of 
Pennsylvania. 

Special prices for introduction and to teachers 
for examination. § by all Booksellers. or mailed 
upon receipt of price. 


The Normal Publishing Company |} 
1124 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
CHARLES C, SHORMAKER, Manager. 


LANGUAGES. 


THE BERLITZ METHOD has been acknow- 
led, by American and parepeas authority as 
the of all Natural Method 
New edition of text books in French and Ger- 
man now ready 

Teachers employing this method are taught ite 
application, free of charge at 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
Boston: 154 Tremont St. Phila: 1523 Chestnut St. 
New York: Madison § Sq: Washington : 723 14th St 
Brooklyn: 40 Court St. Berlin: 113 3 Leipzige rstrasse, 

Summer Course at Asbury Park 

For sample ic page discount, étc., write to Brr- 

urrz & Co., W. Madison Square, N. Y. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
NEW PALTZ, WN, Y. 


Established to prepare teachers for the pubis 
schools. Next term begins tn wie gy Mh ‘ 
Tuition free and text-books furnished. Trave hing 
expenses paid one way. For circulars or further 
information, address, 


FRANK S. CAPEN, Principal, 
New Paltz, Ulster Co,, N. Y,. 








NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 
MUSIC, FINE ARTS, ELOCUTION LIT- 
ERATURE, LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL 
CULTURE, AND TUNING. Tuition $5 to 
per term. Board and room including Steam 
ok and Electric Light, $5 to $7.50 per week 
For Dlustrated Calendar giving full information, 
address 


E, TOURJEE, Director Frankin 8q., BOSTON. 











this country. 


teacher?” 


ploy teachers. 
and state full particul 


or who oe teachers. 


A correspondent is wanted in every tow 
stamp for particnlars, 


diate communication with one, 


This Bureau will do its best to make a skillful selection ; 
teachers who have the ability to teach and are progressive in their ideas and tendencies, 
who make a study of the theory and practice of teaching, and those only. 


To THOSE WANTING TEACHERS. 


‘* As is the teacher, so is the school?’ 
CEB wa IN INCREASED INTEREST in Education has sprung up all over 


It is more clearly felt that good teachers only can do the 
kind of teaching that the public demands. 
a teacher has been to ask one’s friends : 


The usual plan to secure 
‘Do you know of a good 


This Bureau proposes to answer that question for all who em- 
To obtain a well-qualified teacher write the manager 


ars, and you will probably be put into imme- 
There is no charge whatever to 


it is intended to recommend 


nand county in the United States. Enclose 





by teachers desiring 


placing of teachers, 


consultat 
you to register now. 
blank and circulars. 

The object of this Bureau is to place 
ability and skill. 

To enable us to serve you send copies 
blank carefully and fully filled out. 
possible about your competence. 
t | really competent. The demand of school 
teachers. 





Address the 


NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
25 Clinton Place, New York. 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., Proprietors. 





m fee of $2.00 will be required. We, 


TO TEACHERS DESIRING POSITIONS. 


HE Editors of the ScHooL JouRNAL and TEAcHERs’ INsTITUTE (the 
two best known Educational papers) are often applied to for advice 


to secure worthy positions. The New York 


Educational Bureau will hereafter make a special business of the 


Registration will be free to those who send in 
their application by April 
Oo 


1, 1889. 


After that date a 
therefore, advise 

Enclose a stamp at once for application 
competent teachers in positions that demand 


of your testimonials, etc. with the application 


Let the endeavor be to give us the fullest information 
We desire to register only the names of those who are 


officers is for highly qualified and progressive 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager. 
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Hood's Sarsaparilla 


This successful medicine is a carefully-prepared 
extract of the best remecies of the vegetable 
kingdom known to mecical science as Alteratives, 
Blood Purifiers, Diuretics, and Tonics, such as 
Sarsaparilla, Yellow Dock, Stillingia, Dandelion, 
Juniper Berries, Mandrake, Wild Cherry Bark 
and other seleeted roots, barks and herbs. A 
medicine, like anything else, can be fairly judged 
only by its results. We point with satisfaction to 
the glorious record Hood’s Sarsaparilla has en- 
tered for itself upon the hearts of thousands of 
peop’e who have personally or indirectly been 
relieved of terrible suffering which all other 
remedies failed to reach. Sold by all druggists. 
$l- six for £5. Made only by C. I. HOOD & CO.,, 
Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 





What Scott’s Emalsion Has Done! 


Over 25 Pounds Gain in Ten Weeks. 
Experience of a Prominent Citizen. 


Tux Catrroryia SOCIETY FOR THE 
Suppression OF VICE. 
San Francisco, July 7th, 1886. 


I took a severe cold upon 
my chest and lungs and did 
not give it proper attention ; 
it developed into bronchitis, 
and in the fall of the same 
year I was threatened with 
consumption. Physicians or- 
dered me to a more congeni- 
al climate, and I eame to San 
Franeciseo. Soon after my 
arrival I eommeneed taking 
Seett’s Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil with Hypophosphites reg- 
ularly three times a day. In 
ten weeks my avoirdupois 
went from 155 to 180 pounds 
and over; the cough mean- 
time ceased. C. R. BENNETT. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS, 
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Go RSETS 





Over 14 Millions Sold in this 


Country alone, 


The Best Fitting and Best 


Wearing Corset Ever Made. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
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ES and 
ALL KINDS OF APPLIANCES FOR INVALIDS. 
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ABY COACHES 


Over 100 100 different designs. 
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United States, 


Jatalogue, of goods you wish it for, 
LUBURC MFC. CO. 
145 Nerth Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








[THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


Literary — bering aes fo yr ng 
the advantage of tablets 
especially those 4 pry posites we form 
manufactured by the Acme Stationery als 
Parer Co., of 59 Duane street, New York. 
The goods of this house includes york. | Gol 
form of school stationery, with some 
kinds arranged for special uses, to which 
they are wonderfully well adapted. There 
are particularly to be noticed the famous 
Blue Line Tablets and Sunbeams Tablets 
for school purposes, and the Eureka and 
the Scholars’ Delight Writing Tablets. 
These are very artistic and beautiful, as 
well as useful. See advertisement on first 
page. 


Persons who have defective hearing are 
deprived of a great deal of the pleasure of | 
life. Those thus affected should examine 
Peck’s Patent Improved Tubular Ear 
Cushions, by the use of which it is said 
that whispers can be heard distinctly. 
They are unseen, comfortable, self-adjust- 
~ Address F. Hiscox, 853 Broadway, 





Teachers looking for situations, and 
school officers looking for teachers, can 
both economize paved by fag bry to some 
good teachers’ hat of R. E. 
Avery, 2 West Gearboinils street, New 
York, affords excellent facilities and effi- 
cient service. ial pains are taken to 
give satisfaction. 


Everything that tends to lessen the 
noise in the school-room is a blessing. 
Among the novelties are Tarr’s Rubber- 
Tipped, Noiseless Pointers, which are des- 
tined to become very popular. Gifford’s 
Air-tight Ink-well is another article 
teachers would do well to examine. It 
sehen the evaporation of ink, and 

no it free from dust. Both these arti- 
cles can be obtained of W. A. Choate & 
Co., 508 Broadway, Albany, N. Y., or of 
dealers generally Aosugheat the United 

tates. 


Lon s’ School Grammar is logical 
and scientific, beginning with induction 
and passing immediately to deduction ; 
both methods are employed throughout, 
each induction leading to new deductions. 
The characteristics of Longmans’ Junior 
School Grammar are, in addition to the 
inductive method, the number and variety 
of exercises, and the omission of all the 
minor distinctions of grammar, Long- 
mans’ New Historical Readers, which are 
clear and bright in style, will be welcomed 
in the school-room. The course includes 
the following: Old Stories from British 
History, by F. York Powell, M. A. 
Sketches from Britisn History, by F. York 
Powell, M. A.; An Easy History of Eng- 
land ; First Course, b R. Gardiner, M. 
A., LL.D, ; An Eas History of Englané ; 
Second Course, by 8. R. Gardiner, M. A., 
LL.D, ; Longmans’ Handbook of English 
Literature, PartI. by R. McWilliam, B. 
A. Address Longmans, Green & Co., 15 
East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


8. C. Griggs & Co., 87 and 89 Wabash 
avenue, cago, have ublished some 
books recently that teachers would do 
well to examine. The first is Chittenden’s 
English Composition, which is intended 
to bridge the gap between grammar and 
rhetoric. Prof. Hamilton, of Chatta- 
nooga University, says of Jones’ First 
Lessons in Latin, abhi by the same 
house, ‘“‘Admirable in every way. I 
believe it to be thoroughly adapted to the 
work it is purposed to cover.” Jones’ 
Latin Prose Composition also admirably 
meets the wants of those who are prepar- 
= college. Prof. M. L. Fox, of the 
eapolis Academy, says : “I could not 
teach Latin without it. It is the best 
text-book on Latin prose I have seen.” 


Among the text-buvoks of recognized 
merit and standing with teachers and edu- 
cators, ma ay be mentioned Bradbury 
Eaton’s ementary Arithmetic and 
eee pm ware Bradbury’s Algebra, 

Trigonometry nat Surve 
Stone’ nes History of England, Meorevens 
Book-keeping Series, and Elementary 
Political —— These books are pub- 
lished by ~— hompson, Brown & Co., 
of Boston, Mass., and command a 
sale by reason of —- character and 
helpfulness in the school-room. 


No public or private office, no editor’s 
table, no school hor of Esterbrook is complete 
without a Esterbrook’s Pens, the 
Falcon or 7 popular 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


VACANCIES FOR THE FALL OF 1889. 








= have vacancies, some 
almost ev: state in 
the Union, _ Fall of 


1889 for the wing teachers: PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Superintendencies, salaries from $1, - to 
$200; H Baepee Erincipalships, from to $1,800; High School . a ae from 34 > 
a oan ——_ from $500 to rammar, termediate 
RIVAT TE SCHOOLS. Several oo. presidencies ; One Normal Presid a rgevera 


enc 
5 ae Normal oo lll ps, $800 to $2,000 ; Director of Music for cadoncy. 
‘Blocution, $000; Training Teacher, City Norcal, $650. 

ane or the 370 places now on our books 222 are direct calls from the trustees, directors and eran 
tendents. It is well known to authorities that the Teachers’ Co-coe rative Association never 
recommends a teacher who will not succeed. It 1s impartial] in its wor’ Hence a teacher recom- 
mended by this Agency is sought as one who can be depended upon. 

If you are a good teacher and are looking for a better salary or a live growing town where hard 
work will be appreciated write to us for circulars. All communications are strictly confidential. 
Send a postal with your address. Or better, write fully pone. qualifications, experience, kind of 
position you want and location. This will enable us to reply fully and save you time. Address, 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 170 STATE ST., CHICAGO. 


. J) New York City ; Box 1969. 

Branches : | St. Paul; German-American Bank Building. f ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 

ys erenanment will be made with any teacher or Supermtendent who wishes to act as 
agent for the Association in cities and towns Where we have not uw o appointed an mt. Such 
appointments will only be made after a thorough investigation oi character and qualifications of 

applicant for ihe work. 
The School and Colle; 

hurst (Chicago), DL, 


VACANCIES NOW COMING IN. received letters from over 200 of its former 


o> armed and others. These letters contain notices of vacancies and requests La select suitable can- 

dates. Such letters are now coming in daily. The vacancies are in City and Village Schools, in 
Universities and Colleges, State Normals, Academies, Seminaries, Private Schools, etc., etc. 
Teachers, in selecting an mpency should not lose sight « ot the FACTS, VERY IMPORTANT FACTS, that, 
1. We get our vacancies d t from empluyers; 2. We re over 1100 of these last season, 400 more 
than we could find suitable candidates to recommend ; While other agencies boast of filling 





Bureau of Elm- 
is to date (Feb. 10) 





New YorRK. 





vacancies by “the hundreds,” (usually from 100 to 200), ow have long lists of registered teachers 
not yet provided for, thus giving new members “a slim chance ”; ; 4. Our plan of rejecting appli- 
cants whom we cannot serve keeps our list of registered teachers down to such numbers that each 
necessary expense of registration. Now is a good time to send for blank and circulars. Address 
c. J. ALBERT, Manager, ELMHURST, ILL. 
5 In any Teachers’ Agency until after you have read the New 
province of Bureaus in general and tells you how to proceed in 
order to secure a position. It also gives you a good knowledge of 
the workings and success of this Agency. Mentions 
REGISTER | etc., etc. Sent for stamp. 
8 W. D. KERR, Manager, 
16 ASTOR PLACE 
is no experi- 
ment. It 
established patronage extending from Maine to Catifornia, and from Minnesota to Texas. _ 
testimonials from its patrons show that the Manager’s experience of over twenty-five = 
teacher and su ee ree enables him fully to comprehend the needs of schools and the fitness of 
a reputation that gives its candidates the very best prospects of success. Good teachers should now 
register for Fail vacancies. Send for application form and list of testimonials, to 
L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 


member receives individual and personal attention. 5. Our tration fee is reduced to cover the 

Manual of the UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. It states frankly the 

a large number of representative places filled by it, 

THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU see? 

teachers, and that by conscientious representation, honesty and fair dealing, the tbureau has won 
205 N. 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency. 


Introduces to comeges, aot, and families, su- 
perior Professo: cipals, Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governesses cpovery es em of instruc- 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. Call 
on or 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


Aan’s a 


Teachers’ Bureau. 
—..-: Ss hana aan 





kkeepers, beens 
‘are — - + ey to Business Firms. 








a daress (Mirs.) 43 De rm. es American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 
T h 9 For larger salaries, or change ef location 
ea.c ers ency address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 170 


State Street, Chicago, LIl., 
Manager. 
CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 
7 East 147TH Street, N. Y. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 
Brockway’s Teachers’ Agency 


(Formerly Chicago), 
~ plies superior teachers for schools, 
colleges and families. 


Mrs. L. FREEMAN BROCKWAY, 
28 West 23d St., N. Y. 
Recommends schools to parents. 


SEES ANAT Ses 


Orville Brewer, 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 
leges, Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars 
of choice schools carefully recommended to 
ey Selling and renting of school property, 
FURNITURE and schools supplies. 
references furnished. 
E, MIRIAM COYRIERE 

31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and Feurth 
Avenue, New York Citv 








American Teachers 
Bureau, St. Louis, 








NO FEE entice eicion: ser 


vice, ype: business, not in gin vance 
fees, but ” Fon ay ~ / _ Sages T ers with 


vera, np. 
wtf 2 West 14th St., New York. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Ne Studio Bulldh fidies. BOSTON. & 8T. t Pane win, 


pay anna ne fee Gooa 
olaces for successful teachers. Cireulars on application. 














Rede een Gum and lc. Certificate for 

b mad for Conampti ~ . Goode, gow owt mall oe 2 stampe(d cents ) 

NG Sane Sor Soe eyery dow wer lover de lighted Tell all ow 
Sold everywhere. 250. Be prompt. This Fem will aj aos but once mer e. 





see OL | TER NEWS to LADIES 


and All Lovers of Fine Teas. 


THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. NOTHING LIKE IT EVER 
KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS. 
A Cuance or a Lire-time. 

Latest and Best Inducements offered in Premiums and 
Discounts to introduce and get orders for our New Teas Just 
Received, which are Picked from the Select Tea 
Gardens of China and Japan, none but the Highest Grade 
Leaf being used. All teed absolutely Pure. Hand- 
some New Premiums of Imported China, Lamps, &c., given 
away with orders of $10.00 and ——_ or discounts made 
if preferred. Good Teas 2°: 35 & 4gocts. Excellent meaity 
Teas so & 6octs. Ve 9 to gocts. perlb. S 
will send by mail a er of 3% lbs. of our, wary 
best Teas on receipt ie im .co. When ordering be particular 
Oolong, Mixed, Young yson, Gunpowder, Imperial, Japan, 

o Humbug. Remember we d Pure Goods. Send at 
rder to the Old Reliable and enjoy a cw eal Good oa ren. For further — 

American Tea Company, 3: and 33 Vesey New York, N. Y. P.O. Box 28 






and state if you want Formosa or Am: 
English Breakfast or Sun-Sun Chop 
once fora 
ulars 
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To the Nerves. 





All goods sent 
prepared on re- 
ceipt of price. 


PRICE LIST. 


Bailey" 's Rubber Toilet Brush, 
y” Hand Brush (size Bx1% in. ds 


25 

50 

iley’s “ Blacking Dauber, - 0 
ey a Ink yp le weare ,. - & 
Bailey’s “* Too .No.l. - - 40 
Bailey's “ Tooth = No.2, - - & 


Cc. J. BAILEY & CO., 
132 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mention this paper. 


R. H. MACY & C0. |=: 


SIXTH AVE., 13th to 14th ST., 
NEW YORK, 


Sanitary Wool Underwear 


FOR MEN, WOMEN. AND CHILDREN FROM 





2 OF GS 
Skin & Scalp 
a ae 
Curicura 


Remedi i@S. 


NOTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AY 
NE. all com ble to peter Cay pe REMEDIES in 
their marvellous pro rties of cleansing, purify- 
ia,gand beautifyin, skin, and inouring tortur. 
ing,disfiguring, ite and 6 scaly and yimess diseases 
of the skin, scalp and ood ood, with of hair. 
ICURA, the great Skin Cure, and Curicura 
SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
it, externally, and CuTicURA RESOL LVENT, the new 
Blood Purifier. internally, cureevery form of skin 
and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 
Sold = where. R yop ey ; Re- 
SOLVENT, $1; SOAP, . Prepared b POTTER 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., aoe. 
kin Diseases.” 


Pimples, blackheads, cha‘ ped ane 3 
= a kin n prevented by Curr CUrIcURA an” 
Dull Aches , Pains, —— ae in- 
pe relieved by the Curicuna Amrrt= -PAIN 
PLASTER, the only pain-killing plaster. 25c. 


DEAF ea 
— 


= Cushions. Wieyore heave 
nseen, comfortable, selfadj: 
pat tare ‘ail. stout, 
Ee way, cor. eo tt 
Se eiicstetied Gone of proofs FRRE 
* “Wt = information, please mention 




















this paper. 
BROWN'S 








THE BEST MILLS OF GERMANY, ENGLAND, 
AND AMERICA. 

AS AN INDICATION HOW WE UNDERSELL 

THE SPECIAL D DEALERS IN THESE GOODS 


W NUMBERS FOR MEN’S 
WEAR. AT $1.84 EACH FOR ALL SIZES, WE 
OFFER GENUINE UNDY NATURAL 


WOOL SHIRTS AND DRAWERS, THE NOR- 
MAL CUT, MADE BY ONE OF THE BEST 
MAKERS IN ART, GERMANY. 


sT 
.79 FOR Lett SHIRT an a pe 
20 CENTS ON EACH | 


DRAWERS. AND RISING } 
SIZE, WE SELL “CARTWRIGHT & WAR- 
NER’S” BEST “SANITARY WOOL.” 


ALL MANUFACTURED 
MEN’S OLS UN-| ON THE PREMISES. 
DERED SHIRTS, 74c 

BEST MA sme AL AND 
LADIES’ & CHIL-| CONSCIE ous 


DREN’S Lrg ad ON- WORKMANSHIP 
DERWEAR. GUARANTEED. 


LINEN COODS 


BLANKETS, FLANNELS, 
LACE CURTAINS. 


BLACK AND COLORED 


Silks, Satins, Plushes, 
Dress Goods. 


7, a ey bb CROCKERY, CHINA, 
LASSWAR CUTLERY, AND 

AT OUSEEPORNISES G GOODS OF 

EVERY DESCRIPTION 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 
Shoes. 

Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing. 
HORSE BLANKETS. 


A COMPLETE LINE OF ALL GRADES FROM 
8c, i Pe BEING FULLY ONE-THIRD 
P pot ST a ARE sOLD 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXE. UTED, 


PREPAY FREIGHT TO ALL TOWNS 
WITde x A RADIUS OF 100 aes ON PAID 
PURCHASES UF $5 AND OVER. 








ALLEN’S FORTY LESSONS. 
Double Entry Book-Keeping, 
FOURTH EDITION. 


Used mm over 200 schools and colleges. These 40 
lessons will im more and clearer knowledge 
of the science of accounts than has heretofore 
been given in 100 lessons. 


Price $1.25. Introduction price to Schools and 
Teachers, $1. Sent on receipt of price. 


GEORGE ALLEN, Newbern, N. C 


NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 
Manufacturer of 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, |: 


Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools, 
Pews for Churches, Pulpits, etc., 


127 CLINTON PLACE, 
W. 8th St., near 6th Ave., NEW YORK. 


oanineehsree st lit. 


‘H, MesHANE & 60. 
Mention this puper. Ballimere, Ba 














BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Churches, 


Bells of Pare Copper and ‘fin 
Fire Alarms, 








tory Bellator Behosis, Chronos ct: 

MENEELY & CO. | Fs 
WEST TROY, WN. ¥. 1826. 

Description prices and on 


BEATTY_ORGANS 


Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, New Jersey. 














GAMES. 0 OF GRFAT AT at. _ang) ponent has ben ae ae GAME on laying one 
ya of the alk et 


Prive 50 conta, tonidness NO. 


the works and 
ILHELM, 25 Clinte 
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Ons oF THE Best TELESCOPES Iw THE WORLD. 
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One said : we are to have prayer. 
You kneel ‘oom and be a ‘ real Christian ; 
I'll just sit down and put my hands up to 
my face. I'm goin ing to be one of those 
‘ stylish Christians.’ 


Col. Plunger (patronizingly)}—‘‘ Ah, 
Miss Grace, you handle the ribbons won- 
derfully. Quite a woman after my own 
heart! I inherit a love of horsefiesh, you 
know. My father, the general, was a su- 
oe tandem driver in his time.” Miss 

race (calmly)—‘‘ Yes; I have heard of 
= neral’s early efforts in driving.” 

lunger—‘* Ah!—may I—ask—how 
eed ” Miss Grace—‘‘ Well, you see, 
grandma told me of it. She was often a 
passenger in the canal boat drawn by the 
first tandem driven by your father.” 


Mother—*‘ Goodness me! Is that Irene 
at the piano?” Little Son—‘‘ Yes, ma.” 
Mother—*‘ Well, go and ask her what she 
is doing. If she is practicing, she can 
keep on until the hour is up; but, if she is 
playing, tell her to stop.” 


Young Poet—‘‘ You read a ‘~ 
poem, Mr. Sheerce?” Editor—‘‘ Yes. 

was quite pathetic. It excited . Be 
ble comment in the office. The boy who 
attends to such matters informs =e that 
it was the first poem he ever burned 
which was so full of tears as to put the 
fire out.” 


Brew U TY Two little e girls were were playing church. 


A neat and convenient way of filing let- 
ters and other papers is obtained by using 
the Amberg Letter File. Small Cabinet 
Cases, holding respectively 2, 3, and 4 of 
these files, are made which will be found 
exactly suited to the needs of such per- 
sons as receive more or less private corres- 
— which they wish to preserve. 

nd for circular of small cabinets. Cam- 
eron, Amberg 
Chicago. 


Co.. manufacturers, 


**What puzzles me,” said Biggs, ‘is 
how the Paxtons get along. What are 
-you laughing at?” he added, seeing a 
smile on Fog ees face. 

‘“‘Nothing,” he replied, “only I was 
thinking ~ funny it was that Paxton 
oo have made the same remark about 

“Oh, he did, did he? I knew Paxton 
for a meddlesome busybody. He’d better 
attend to his own affairs.” 


Stern Papa (hiding a stout cane behind 
his back, under a tree on which his young 
hopeful ‘has been foraging among the ap- 
ples)— Charley, dear, come down; itis 

ginning to thunder.” 

Charley—“‘ Allright, Pa, I can listen to 
it up here !” 


Catarrh Cured. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
—— disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying 
which known remedy, at last found a reci 

—- cured and saved him from 
Any — erer from this dreadful a = 
sendlig a self addressed stamped wy Ny 
. Lawrence, 88 Warren 8t., New York 
ory, will t receive the recipe free of charge. 


It was his first visit to London, As he 
stood on the curbstones shaking his sides 
with laughter, he was accosted by : 

‘* What's the fun, sir?” 

“Fun? Can’t you see it. Just look 
how that thing (pointing to a ,watering 
cart) leaks; why the fool won’t have a 
drop of that left when he gets home.” 


Mother—‘‘One of you boys has been 
stealing raisins again; I have found the 
seeds on the floor. Which one of you was 
it?” Tommy—*‘It wasn’t me. I swal-|* 
lowed the seeds in mine.” 


IMPORTANT. 
When visi New re 5 City. 2 save 
Express and and stop at t 
— Union Hote aeons Grand Central 


Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
b fi ay hd Sewsapean plan. Elevators and 
veniences, 


Modern Con 
Restaurants su with the best. Horse cars, 
to all You 


stages, and railroads to 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the City. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS, 

MRS. WINSLOW'S SOUTHING SYRUP shouie 
siways be for CHILDREN br 
SOUTHES the MILD, SOFTERS the 8 
all pain, CURES WIND COLIC and is the tne BEST bye 
EDY FOR DIARRBGA 25 CT 

Culprit: ‘* Yes, sah, I tuck de chicken. 
I was gwineter make some chicken pie, 
and I tuck de cook book and read de 
direcshuns, and hit owe s: ‘Take one 
chicken.’ Hit don’t sa vn, bs me chicken, 
or borry one chicken, but hit says, take 


one chicken, Hit don’t say whose chicken 

ter take, so I jest tuck de one I could 

an de 4 han’son. I follered de direcshuns, 
, in de book,” 





Way CouGH, 


HEN a few doses of Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral will relieve you? Try it. 
Keep it in the house. You are liable to 
have a cough at any 
time, and no other 
remedy is so effective 
as this world- 
renowned prepara- 
tion. No household, 
with young children, 
should be without it. 
Scores of lives are 
saved every year by 
its timely use. 
Amanda B. Jenner, Northampton, 





Mass., writes: ‘‘ Common gratitude im- 
pels me to acknowledge the great bene- 
fits I have derived for my children from 
the use of Ayer’s most excellent Cherry 


Pectoral. I had lost two dear children 
from croup and consumption, and had 
the greatest fear of losing my only re- 
maining or and son, as they were 
delicate. Happily , I find that by giving 
them Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, on the first 
symptoms of throat or lung trouble, they 
are relieved from danger, and are be- 
coming robust, healthy children.’ 

“In the winter of 1885 I took a bad 
cold which, in spite of every known 
remedy, grew worse, so that the family 
physic an considered me incurable, sup- 
posing me to be in Cy Asa 

t resort I tried Ayer’s Cherry Pecto- 
ral, and, in a short time, the cure was 
complete. Since then I have never been 
without this medicine. I am fifty years 
of age, weigh over 180 pounds, and at- 
tribute my good health to the use of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral.’’—G.W.Youker, 

lem, N. 

“Last winter I contracted a severe 
cold, which by repeated exposure, be- 
came quite obstinate. I was much 
troubled with hoarseness and bronchial 
irritation. After trying various medi- 
cines, without relief, I at last purchased 

a bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. On 
taking this medicine, my cough ceased 
almost immediately, and I have been 
well ever since.’’—Rev. Thos. B. Russell, 
Secretary Holston Conference and P. E. 
of the Greenville District, M. E. C., 
Jonesboro, Tenn. 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles,g5, 





CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


or 
DR. W. J. STEWART, 
362 WEST 23rd STREET. 


Reliable 
stic tilling for 


If your teeth are needing attention. 
Work. Moderate Charges. Pla 


-| broken down and sensitive teeth, a specialty. 


Sefers to A. M. Kellogg. SAilor SCHOOL JOURNAS 









PISO’S CUR E F OR 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSI un 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes ins Use 

: in time. d ts. 


geis! 
CONSUMPTION 


OLD BOOKS. OLD MAGAZINES. 


= you want to sell them? They will bring 
u cash. 


No. — MILLER aa old Saas 


CAN BE 


Money isi 


By taking the Agency MAD 
of your county for THE E 


NATIONAL QUESTION BOOK, 


recently issued. The largest_and best 
question book publishe The name 
of its author Edw. R. Shaw, of Yonkers, 
N. Y., isa guarantee of its value. 
graded, offering inducement to 
vance. More new features than In an 

owner elegant printing, superb bin 

ing. terms most liberal. 400 counties 
already taken. Arrange Ove plans to 
commence at once with this book. 
One Agent sold 118 in two weeks; an- 
other 150 in three weeks. Apply now. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 
a5 Clinton Place, N. Y. 151 Wabash Ave., 
















Chicago 





EADERS will confer a favor by mention- 
ing THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com™ 








municating with advertisers 
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JUST ISSUED. 


A Complete Graded Course in English Grammar 


and Composition 
By BENJ. Y. CONKLIN, 


Principal of Grammar School No. 3, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
A practical working manual for both teacher and pupil. Comprises the entire 


range of the usual two-book course. Prepared on the inductive method. Adapted 
to lowest grammar grades as well as advanced pupils, 


Introduction Price, 65 Cents, 


Specimen copies mailed post-paid to teachers at the introduction price. 
for circulars. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 
NOW READY. 
Youtws ‘TEMPERANCE |MPANUAL. 


SEND FORTY CENTS FOR SPECIMEN COPY. 


The Intermediate book of the series of ECLETIC TEMPERANCE PHYSIOLOGIES. 144 BP. Cloth. 
Beautifully illustrated. Fully meets the provisions of the laws A pid schools to teach Physiology 
and Hygiene with specia: reference to effects of alcohol and toba 
The * Youth's Temperance Manual” treats the subjects usually ta taught in physiology, and is also 
full of practical suggestions connected with every phase of daily life. 
Price of Ecletic Temperance Physiologies: 





Send 





Exchange. Introduction. 
1. The House! Live In, . . . 18 cts. 3O cts. 
2. Youth’s Temperance Manual, 25 cts. 40 cts. 
3. Ecletic Guide to Health, . . 36 cts. 60 cts. 





VAN ANTWERP, BRACC & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


A Civil Government for r High School and Academies 





TO 

Th 8) 

Our Republic: - Prof. M. B. C. TRUE, ‘Author of Civil Government of arranges im 
otebreahe. 


W. DICKINSON, Sec’y of Mass. Bd. of | furp 


Nadeat! i. 








Special New York Edition now ready, price, 84 cents. 


The State and Local Government of New York, with the Text of 
the Constitution. Bound separately. Price, 36 cents. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 16 Astor Place, New York. 
General Western Agency, 106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 














Bradbury Eaton’s Stone’s 
Elementary Arithmetic. History of 
Practical Arithmetic. ay. eS, 
Bradbury's Meservey’s 
Elementary Algebra, Book-keeping, Single and Double 
Elementary Geometry and Trigonom- Entry, 
etry. Book-keeping, Single Entry. 
Trigonometry aud Surveying. Elementary Political Econumy. 





Send for Descriptive Circulars. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
Boston, Mass. 


CH ARLES De SILVER & SONS, No. (G) 1102 ae Seek, Srey. 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scra together so h 
and Part Ci _e be ernes os had gh me and deligh trully een Lx tomy ~ ges 
ge, Cassar; Horace, uven Homer's It 

basis, each to lenghers. 1.80 » Livy, 8 Gospel of St. John, and 


ae ey Prastioat and Proyressive Latin Gramma adapted to the Interli 
and to ail other systems. Price to — 81.1 si persia thot zanntis tesacacen 


Sargent’s Standard Speakers, kage 8A n apeaher, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 
, Manesca’s French 


ear Sample pages of Fntertineave, e. Send for terme and new catalogue of all our publications. 


INDERGARTEN ATERIAL 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO, 7 EAST (4th ST., N.Y. 


The attention of Teachers is invited to the hENEWABLE TERM 
PLAN of the 


Provident Savines [FE Assurance Society 


OF NEW YORK, 
which is the CHEAPEST, SAFEST AND FaIREsT contract of Life 
Insurance attainable. 
Teachers can add to their incomes by acting as agents. Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


WM. T. STEVENS, 
SEORETARY. 




















SHEPPARD HOMANS, 
PRES'T AND ACTUARY. 








PATHFINDER 


PHYSIOLOGY. 





This pioneer Series has accomplished A NOBLE PURPOSE, 
The subject of temperance as related to PHYSIOLOGY has been faithfully 
dealt withand GREAT GOOD HAS RESULTED. 


The hope 
truthfully instructed in the 


of the future is in the rising generation. 


Let them be wisely and 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF HEALTH. 
Other competing text-books have now been brought somewhat to this model, 
thus conceding that the ladies of the W. C. T. U. were right and that the 


THE PATHFINDER BOOKS ARE THE BEST. 





1. Child’s Health Primer, 40 Cts. 2. Young People’s Physiology, 60 Cts- 


3. Hygienic Physiology, $1.00. 


(Enlarged edition.) 


»*» For specimen copies and free descriptions address the publishers, 


A. §&. 


BARNES & CO., NEW YORK AND CHICACO. 





NEW SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 
VOICE OF SONG SERIES. 


By Prot. ELLSWORTH C. PHELPS, Instructor of Music in the Public Schools of the City of B’klyn. 
VOICE OF SONG, No, 1. A choice collection of cunplo, beautiful songs, adapted to Primary 
c 


vocal exercises — 2 2S ~ ey m’s voices. 160 


and Intermediate grades of schools, with a pa systematic, well-grad 
pages, boards. 


ourse of elementary 
Price, 36 cents per copy. Sample 


copy by mail t; 
¥ OICE oF 80 G, oe 2. w collection of the choicest music, suited to the Grammar and High 


schoo) a arts a full course of well-graded and 
254 boards, 


pages, in 


practical Yo exercises. An admirable book. 


60 cents. Sample copy by mail, postpaid, 60 cents, 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 





THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0,, 


PUBLI:H&R8 AND DEALEBS IN 


mega” youre ~ By me Fer 


Prang’s ur Aang Text-Books on Art Edu- 
cation. ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS, 


to 
of yee oe and Drawing in every stage, am and especially 
For ~~ and address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 


7 Park Street, Boston, Mass 
79 Wabash Avenue Chicago. 


BurFPFa.o, N. Y., December 21, 1888. 


Messrs. A. J. Jonnson & Co., Publishers, 
11 Great Jones Street, New York. 


GENTLEMEN : 


“The next few years will witmess a pat 
change in educational ideas. The possibilities 
ot are are to be emphasized, and the 
means of aid and direction increased. After a 
oe 4.5K. oe “Johnson's Universal 
Cyclopeedia,” I am convinced that while it is ex- 
cellently adapted to the needs of professional and 
business men, it is eminently useful to the 
earnest, thorough self-educator. This work, 
with its corps of contributors, offers accurate 
articie son the widest range of subjects. To the 
value of trustworthy information is added 4 
—— ay of Lo. pny associated with met 
names. — commend this Cyclopeed 
all, ee especially to those who are pursuin 
self-set courses in the great university of life.” 


JoHN H. VINCENT, 
Chaneellor Chautauqua University. 





CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts&€o,, | PHILADELPiiA. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course 
1. Standard Arith, Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com- 

bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic, 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 

Montgomery’s Nor. Union 8; stem of Indust. 

Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


How to Study Geography, 


By FRANCIS W. PARKER. 


vious ta tonskinms Goegpepher ‘whe apply” to te 
ces in teaching Geogra’ w ap 
rinciples -, lans of Ritter and Guyo 
now apical and Climate is ~~ te 
basis uf a 400 
CONTENTS :— 
2. Preparation theo teac! ching wi 
8, Course of study for wraes, Primary and 
Grammar. 4. p Baveb. ons 
teaching. 5, Notes on course an¢ study for each 
pete. 6. Books for stuuy and 








hing. 7. 
ri one by Mrs. E, . and Geo. 
erder on Geograph gy. & 


Maps aaa Pe to make Mailed . receipt 
of price, $1.50. Ad FRANCIS W. PARKER, 
Englew Stuart Warker's 


ll. 
Exerciser in Elocutiop $1.00. Both boos 





SIMPLIFIED! 
German—Spanish. 


Clear, concise, wpsting 9 for class- 
room or self instructo Knofiach of 
New York. Specimen copy of Vaiber book One 
Dollar, Send prospectus and testimonials, 

UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


19 MuRRAY 81., 








RUSSIA T C0,, 2 


NEW YORK. Schoo 





4 NEW CATALOGUE 


OUR PUBLICATIONS. 


CONTAINING 
TEXT BOOKS FOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES, 


Hebrew, Creek and Latin. 
SCIENTIFIC TEXT BOOKS AND INDUSTRIAL 
WORKS FOR 
ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, MECHANICS, 

STUDENTS, Ete. 


Miscellaneous Works, 
Including a Complete List of our Editions of 


RUSKIN’S WORKS 


In Separate V olumes and Sets. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, N. Y. 
*.* Will be sent free, by mail, on application. 


ARE YOU A MUSIC TEACHER ? 


The best tools make the best work. The best in: 
struction books make the best scholars, 
The best teachers use Ditson 
& Co.’s Instructors. 


The following books sell largely, and all the time : 

Richardton’s New Method for the Piano- 
forte. (@3) N. E. Conservatory Method for 
the Pianoforte, (@3) Mason & Hoadley’s 
System for Beginners, (on Piano) 83, and 
Mason’s System of Technical Exercises, 
$2.50. Bellah’s Analytical Method for 





$2.20. Piano, (for beginners) $1, and Wiuner’s 


Ideal Method, (for beginners) 50 cts. 


Diteon & Co.'s great Catalogues, desertoing. fully 

nh 'S great desc: @ fully 
the largest stock in America. An investment 
which pays well is a subscription to Ditson & Co.'s 
MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD, ($1) which describes 
Jass- | intelligently every new music k as it is issued, 
and every new p' of music; prints excellent 
lesson pieces and songs, discusses theories, and 
gives acondensed * Record ”’ of the world’s music. 


SCHOOL MUSIC TEACHERS are invited to 
examine and cesst 
per doz. Bk. 2, 40 cts, 0 
a cts. or ped ain doz.) nee 
1) 


roughly a 
et (0 c. or or $e r doz.) by 


Also Sone 
0. Tmmerson, to be — High sche ools or for 


L. 
Adult 


OLIVER DITSON & CO.. BOSTON, 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


PLA ph 4 
ys Bohool Giab Yatton Bestout tata 
T. 8, Denison, Chicago, 








National Dustless Crayon. 


A DUSTLESS CRAYON WITHOUT GREASE. 


ALWAYS GIVES SATISFACTION. TRY IT. 
Sole eo R. H. VOGDES & CO., 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


Cor, Chestnut & 12th S.| National Crayon Co., Philadelphia. 








